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PERSONAL ™ 
Ansssve OR MODERN (advantageous to 
Executors, Trustees, and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
premptly arranged by private treaty). Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L., Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday. The Times 
every Tuesday. aw aie 
A5S#- BEECH, OAK and WALNUT TREES 
wanted. Any quantities, large or small. 
Maximum prices paid.—JAMES LATHAM, LTD.., 
Leeside Wharf, Clapton, E.5. 
SPREY’S, 166, New Bond Street, W.1, are 
prepared to purchase for cash the following 
Diamond and Gem set Jewellery:—Clip and 
Double Clip Brooches, Bracelets, Rings, Clip 
Earrings and Spray Brooches. 
ARS WANTED. SPIKINS, Heath Road, 
Twickenham, require to purchase at once 
one American car over 16 h.p. and one 8-12 h.p. 
Saloon. Cars must be 1938 or 1939 models and 
mileage under 20,000. Tel. ; Popesgrove 1035. 
HARLES ANGELL, 34, Milsom Street, Bath. 
dealer in antique furniture, china, pictures. 
jewellery, etc., is willing to buy collections or 
single specimens at good prices. Also has a large 
stock for disposal. Enquiries solicited. 
HESS. A REMINDER for after the war. The 
original STAUNTON CHESSMEN are the 
best. Hand made by craftsmen. — JOHN 
JAQUES & SON, LTD., Makers of fine Sports and 
Games Equipment since 1795, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. 
LOTHES ! Good WAYS of getting good 
clothes—READY-FOR-WEAR—or, on formal 
occasions—ON HIRE, at MOSS BROS., 21, King 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
LOCKS, Watches, Jewellery,Gramophones, etc,, 
repaired by experienced workmen. Inquiries 
welcomed.—HUGHES (Ground Floor), 58 Victoria 
Street, S.W.1. ’Phone: Victoria 0134. 
EATH WATCH BEETLE. Furniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL.—Full 
details from RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., 
Winchester 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD. EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES. ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 
XTRA SMOKING ENJOYMENT is yours at 
very little extra cost, when your cigarette 
is Pall Mall de Luxe, fresh from the Rothman 
blending rooms. Supplied direct at 12/10d. per 
100. £3 3s. 2d. per 500, £6 6s. 1d. per 1,000, all post 
free.—Send your order and remittance to ROTH- 
MANS LTD., Folio C. L. 5, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.1. 
OUNTAIN PENS repaired, all makes; speedy 
service. Old pens and parts purchased.— 
F. W. CLEVELAND, 14 Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 
AME. Pheasants, Partridges, Hares, Pigeons, 
Plovers, etc.; any quantity taken, large or 
small. Highest prices paid. Cash by return.— 
Write EDWARDS & WALKDEN, LTD., 255 Central 
Markets, London. 
GAME. POULTRY, RABBITS, HARES. Maxi- 
mum prices are paid for supplies offered to 
MACFISHERIES. Consult the nearest local 
Branch Manager, or write: ‘‘ M.C.’’ MAC- 
FISHERIES, 154, Castle Hill, Reading. 
GENTLEMAN requiressmall mileage Motor Car; 
10 to 16 h.p. preferred. Must be immacu- 
late.—2, Avenue Road, Southgate, London, N.14. 
OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, convert 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS, LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 
UNS.—If you have second-hand guns or rifles 
to sell communicate with MIDLAND GUN 
CO., 74, Whittall Street, Birmingham 4. 
HANDBAGS. Let us have your handbags for 
repairing. Highest craftsmanship. Croco- 
dile bags a speciality. Moderate charges. Post 
or call with bag for free estimate to THE 
REMAKE HANDBAG COMPANY, 57, Brompton 
Road, Knightsbridge, S.W.3. 
AVANA CIGAR SMOKER wishes to purchase 
up to 200 or 300 good cigars.—Write par- 
ticulars, Box S., MAYS, 24 Bury Street, S.W.1. 
Jack BARCLAY, LTD. A wonderful invest- 
ment, a ROLLS-ROYCE or BENTLEY car of 
pre-war workmanship and material. Send 1d. 
stamp (Paper Control requirements) for Compre- 
hensive Stock List, 12 and 13, St. George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1. Mayfair 7444. 
ADY would like to buy good second-hanc 
MINK COAT.—Please send particulars to 
Box 399. 
INIATURES, Treasured Memories. 
Exaquisitely painted from any photograph. 
from 3 guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored. 
—VALERIE SERRES, 24, Durham Road, Wimble- 
don, S.W.20. Wim. 5459. Est. 1760. 
YOSOTIS BEAUTY PREPARATIONS. Some 
stock still available. PERFUMES (Souriya. 
Val Fleuri, Merveilleuse, etc.), Powder, Bath 
Powder, Lotions, Creams.—Please write to: 
MYOSOTIS, LTD., War-time address, 70 Campden 
Street, Church Street, W.8. 
O CLOTHING COUPONS ; Tailors, 30 years’ 
experience Savile Row garments, will 
TURN and RE-TAILOR SUITS, OVERCOATS, 
COSTUMES. A service patronised and recom- 
mended by London tailors of high repute and 
ladies and gentlemen of discerning tastes. Altera- 
tions; relining; high-class repairs cleaning also 
undertaken. Post garment for advice and estimate, 
without obligation.SACKVILLE TAILORING 
CO., LTD., 61, Bedford Hill, Balham, S.W.12. 
AY furs tortured to death in traps.—Write 
for Fur Crusade leafiet from MAJOR VAN 
DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester 
RE YOU INTERESTED in evidence of 
survival after death. Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury 
place, London, S.W.7. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 per line. 


Personal 2)-. 


(Min, 3 lines.) 





PERSONAL 
NUBSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage, insomnia, 
colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. Tel.: 
Mayfair 1085. See 
OX SHIRTS repaired without coupons. (If 
‘‘Trubenised’’ brand collars made from tail, 
one coupon for two collars.)—Details from 
RESARTUS LTD., Sarda House, 183/9, Queensway, 
London, W.2. re a. - 
ORTRAITS. Well-known Artist, Exhibitor 
R.A., would paint a few Portraits of men 
from photographs for 100 gns. instead of pre-war 
fee of 200 gns.—Box 580. ee 
RINCIPAL of small Boarding School would 
welcome suggestions from parents regarding 
the opening of a Private Boarding and Day School 
in Sussex after the war. Property must be to rent. 
—Write full particulars to: A. E. RUSSELL, 
94, Church Road, Hove. a an 
APIDISM ! COULD YOU ADDRESS a public 
meeting to-night without notes ? RAPIDISM 
will develop for you (1) Mental Alertness, (2) 
Personal Courage.—Write now for free Booklet 
to: THE RAPIDISM INSTITUTE, C35, TUITION 
HOUSE, London, S.W.19. ay 
UNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage,are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh,and general debility. MRS. GORDON, 39, 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575.) 





HOMAS & SONS, knickerbocker breeches can 
be made satisfactorily from self measure- 
ments. Forms and patterns of cloth will be sent 
on application, 5, Carlos Place,Grosvenor Sq.,W.1. 
ARING & GILLOW buy good quality Second- 
hand Merchandise. Furniture, Carpets, 
Pianos, Furs, China and Glass, Silverware.— 
Oxford Street, W.1. 
ATCHES WANTED. New, old, disused, or 
out-of-order. Top prices paid. Send regis- 
tered. Cash or offer by return.—KAYS (C. L.), 
19, Hopwood Avenue, Manchester, 4. 
EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 54901. 











FASHION AND BEAUTY 


OIFFURE. An enchanting ‘‘ CORONET OF 
CURLS,” with its tonic effect upon your 
personality, will do much to remove an inferiority 
complex ! Instantly adjusted with less trouble 
than putting on your hat! Invaluable when you 
are unable to visit your hairdresser. (A pattern of 
your hair will enable me to quote you the cost.) 
MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER, 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR 
MAISON GEORGES, 
38/40, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1 
(only address) 
Telephones: Victoria 5943 (appointments) 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general). 
RENCH DRESSMAKER, perfect cut and 
finishing; remodelling. — MRS. LEECH, 1, 
Granville Place. Portman Square, W.1. May. 0184. 
URS. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 
repairs and remodels; finest workmanship, 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 
ARYTHE, LTD., 17 Dover Street, W.1. Reg. 
1361. Second floor. Furs remodelled, cleaned 
and demothed. Advice given free by expert 
furrier and fitter. 


M®s COAT. Opportunity to purchase up-to- 
date model reasonably. Beautiful furs, 
fashioned by artist.—Box 415. : 

O COUPONS ! New Frocks for old. Expert 

remodelling. Ladies’ own materials made 
up.—BETTY DAWSON, 127, Oxford Street, W.1. 
Gerrard 5178. on 

EMODELLING SAVE MONEY. EVA 

RITCHER makes OLD HATS NEW, at 4, 
Berkeley Street, W.1. Tel.: MAY. 1651. 

HE FASHION CIRCLE DRESS AGENCY. 

GOOD clothes bought and sold. Room 27, 
55, Berners Street. W.1. Museum 2273. 





_FOR SALE 
ALENDAR of Old English Customs Still in 
Being; post free, 3/-. A Calendar of Flowers 
and their Saints; post free, 2/6. Both unique.— 
MARK SAVAGE, Upper Basildon, Reading. 


IVAN COVER. Really lovely exhibition 
model, brand new, excellent present, 12'. gns. 
—Box 583. 


OLD WATCH. Gentleman's 14 ct., key wind, 
beautiful workmanship, perfect timekeeper. 
£20 —Box 584. 


OVERNESS AND RALLI CARTS, 40-80 Gns. 
Show condition. Also harness. On rail.— 
HEYMAN, 2 Cadogan Place, S.W.1. SLO. 6161. 


M°ozis 12 h.p. saxe blue Sports Saloon. Good 
condition; engine perfect. £95. Genuine. 
No dealers.—Box 585. 


AK RUG CHEST, 16th century, 4 ft. 10 in. by 
2ft.4in. £25.—C, LOCK, 198, Roxeth Green 
Avenue, South Harrow, Middlesex. 


ILVER FOX. Lovely double fur, "go 


good 
colour, perfect condition. 29 gns.—POLLARD, 
Wendover. 


PORTING GUNS for SALE, and wanted to 
Purchase.—CAPTAIN HEATH, Hook Norton, 
Oxon. 
oanesihey ! Early British Colonials.—Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
iectors. Terms } of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns.—‘K,”’ 6, Westhill Rd.,S.W.18 
ELEPHONE WIRE (faulty). 
SPECIAL OFFER! 
Insulated suitable for waterproof fencing, pack- 
ing horticulture, etc., 55 shillings (carriage paid) 
per mile coil; immediate delivery. Sample against 
stamp.—Write, Dept. 6, c/o STREETS, 6, Grace- 
church Street, London, E.C.3. 


RICYCLE, 21 in. Lady’s; single speed; good 

condition. £25. Unused Hornby 20 volt, 
gauge 0 Locomotive, Transformer, Rails, £15.— 
HARRIS, 32B, Marlborough Road, Richmond, 
Surrey. 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 
EDFORD. SWAN HOTEL 
First-class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a moderate price, 
Tel.: Bedford 2074 (Management). 
** Bedford 349111 (Visitors). 
OURNEMOUTH, 
BOURNE HALL HOTEL, 
offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. 
Provides admirable quarters in a central position. 
Bridge, billiards. Warmth and plenty of breathing 
space.—Resident Directors, Mr. & Mrs. R.J. BRAY. 
44 ens. per week. Xmas terms on application. 





BOURNEMOUTH. 
BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEL 
DEEP IN THE HEART OF WESSEX 


Amid scented pines and surrounded by glorious 
country stands Branksome Tower—a veritable 
home from home, where the individual comfort 
and wellbeing of each guest is carefully studied 
by the management. Facilities for Golf, Tennis, 
and other relaxations are available and the 
Hotel cuisine enjoys an international reputation, 


Telephone: Bournemouth 4000. 


HURCH STRETTON 
(HIGHLANDS OF SHROPSHIRE) 
THE HOTEL (Est. 1587), h. & c. all rooms. Own 
produce. Gardens, lawns, etc. 


XETER, ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities. comforts. 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%). 


LANGOLLEN, HAND HOTEL. One of the best 
in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 
Salmon Fishing in River Dee. H. and C. running 
water in all bedrooms. Inclusive terms from 20/- 
daily. Tel. 3207. Telegrams: ‘‘Handotel.” 
LL ONPoN. 


HOTEL VANDERBILT. 

76-86, Cromwell Road, S.W.7 

100 comfortable rooms with phone and hot water. 
From 5 gns. weekly. WES. 4322 


ORCHARD HOTEL, 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 
From 12/6 bed, breakfast and bath or 6 gns. weekly 
Y. 3741. 


TIBBS’ HOTEL, 
2/4 Granville Place, Orchard Street, W.1. 
By Selfridges. MAY. 0387. 


12/6 bed, breakfast and bath or 5 gns. weekly’ 
Attractive Catering. 


Produce from own Farm. 


My PHvrst. SUSSEX. 
THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 


that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome 


Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 


Tel. No.: Midhurst 10. 


ORTH DEVON. Retreat and Rest Home. 
Facilities for study, meditation, research, 
rest, recuperation.—Write for brochure. ‘‘ The 
Order of the New Day,” The Old Vicarage, Peters 
Marland, near Torrington. 
HROPSHIRE BORDERS. Bishops Offley 
Manor. Especially for holidays and leave. 
Charming peaceful country. Own produce.— 
ECCLESHALL, Stafford (Adbaston 247). 


ALTON-ON-THAMES. A delightful Double 

Room will soon be available at Wayside 
Hotel, Station Avenue (near station and buses). 
Excellent food and service. For other accom- 
modation, holidays, etc., Phone: Walton 129. 


ESTWARD HO-NORTHAM ‘‘CLEVELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Te 





: Northam 300. 


\ INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In old- 
world St. Peter Street. Leading family 
hotel. Running water. Central heating. Facing 
own gardens. Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 
6 gns. Garage.—Write for ‘‘C.L. Illustrated 
Tariff.” Tel. 31. 





LIVESTOCK 


ABRADOR PUPPY (Bitch) for sale; excellent 
pedigree; 5 months old; inoculated. 18 Gns. 
—Box P. 50, SCRIPP’S, South Molton Street, W.1. 


OODLE. For sale only to a very good home, a 

valuable large Poodle, beautiful orange colour, 
very handsome, 3 years old, house trained. 
Should win at any show. No dealers; would only 
be sold privately. Reason for selling, owner 
going abroad as soon as war is over, and would 
like to see dog settled in good home.—Box 579. 


PvULLets on point of lay; grand lot; all fully 
guaranteed; full satisfaction.—FERNLANDS 
POULTRY FARM, Hanworth Lane, 
Telephone: 3252. 


PULLeETs. laying R.LR., B.L. x R.LR., 30/- each, 
Khaki Campbell and Aylesbury laying Ducks, 
28/- each. Carr. paid; three days’ approval. Cash 
with order.—IVY HOUSE FARM, Tarvin, Chester. 

MART TURNOUT FOR SALE. Four-wheeled 

rubber-tyred Ralli Car; quiet pony used all 
traffic.—Particulars. Price 95 gns. here. MRS. 
LAWRENCE, Tarvin, Chester. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions. 


ARKKEEPER GROUNDSMAN. Vacancy in 

private park open public, outskirts Bath 
£3 per week, with free, five-room house. Appli- 
cants must be exempt, married, with experience 
of farm, estate work, or gardening.—Particulars 
of age, previous work, etc., to MAJOR A. C. 
BERGNE, 4, Cavendish Crescent, Bath. 


Chertsey. 








GARDENING 

CHASE CLOCHES pay for themselves the iy 
season and last indefinitely. They spoeq ™ 
Vegetables by weeks, double output, Make po 
sible an extra crop, ensure fresh food the > 
round.—CHASE, LTD., Dept. D.A., Chertsey 
[ISH SEED POTATOES, ex West2m pow 
Selected stocks English once-grown, ex Lin 
Shropshire, etc. Stocks on hand at branch, 
throughout season.—J. E. ENGLAND & SON: 
(Head Office), Wellington, Shropshire. (Branch, 
at Holbeach, Ely, Cardiff, Bristol, etc. 








NAP HILL NURSERY, LTD., Woi 
named Rhododendrons, Azalea. of 
celebrated strain known as Knap Hi | Hybrig 
Flowering Trees, Shrubs and Hardy Heaths 
— garden varieties. All rec: .tly trans 
planted. List on application (1d. . 
regulations). eae ee 
PAvinc STONE. Quantity old L. .don Yo 
rectangular Paving Stone for Sa! —wyz1); 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. T: .: 3359. 
ScoTcH SEED POTATOES. Vigor is certif 
stocks from best districts at cont »lleq price 
Good range of varieties now availab! for prese: 
or later delivery.—J. E. ENGLAN) & SON: 
Ladybank, Fife. ‘ 


ng. Fig 








WANTED 
CABIN CRUISER, 2-3 berth; 28-32 f 
room. Converted lifeboat not 
—Box 578. 
(CHINTZ CURTAINS, good quality “Also Od 
Refectory Table, Dining Chairs, ' ak Doors 
CHAMPION, Bridge Hall, Burgess ° ill, Susse 
LOTHING. Packages of ladies’, gent,’s ay 
children’s unwanted clothing f rwarded { 
MRS. J. PAMMENTON, WAVERL 'Y HoUS] 
GREAT HORTON, BRADFORD, YO KS. TEL 
3470, are immediately examined and _ostal orde: 
dispatched by return. Goods are thn repackef 
remaining intact for one week. -n event q 
dissatisfaction with price offered on receipt 
such intimation, together with P.C., goods a 
immediately returned (carriage pai to sender 
Highest prices given. Established 30 yea) 
Evening wear not accepted. 
ENGUISH HOMES by H. Avray Tipping; | 
Guineas offered for Periods V and \ 
good condition or complete set? would 3 
purchased.—L. REYNOLDS, Heald Green Hows 
near Cheadle, Cheshire. 


JPIREAEMS (old), rapiers, cannon. coach horny 
models, native curios, sets chessmen, flowd 
paper-weights and antique jewellery bought. 
PEARL CROSS, 35, St. Martin’s Court, W.C.2. 
FPRIGIDAIRES, ‘Hoovers, Washing Machins 
Radios, any condition, purchasea.—Write 
phone Supervacs, 23, Baker St., W.1 (Wel 982 
Wel 9388); 53, High St., Slough (‘T'el. 20885). 





"Full hed 
bjected + 





(CS ENTLEMAN wishes purchase Rolls, Bentle 
or quality car.—Write ‘‘C,’’ c/o SCRIPPS’ 
South Molton Street, W.1. 
MITATION PEARLS, glass and semi-precioy 
beads; necklets, trinkets; Eastern jewelle 
silver; anything unusual wanted.—Box 582. 
ODHPURS. Pair wanted for girls aged 6 and 
—Write ‘‘ R.A.’’ c/o STREETS, 6, Gracechurq 
Street, E.C.3. 
ODEL AND TOY RAILWAYS, Electri 
Clockwork or Steam, large or small outti 
wanted; also Meccano and other constructi 
outfits and anything of interest to the young 
generation. Please state fully what you have al 
price required;_cheque by return. We also ha 
FOR SALE large stocks of the above; stamp wi 
enquiries.—BOTTERILLS, Models Departme 
High Street, Canvey, Essex. ) = 
par Coal-black China Spaniel Figure Dq 
wanted, 12-24 inches high; copper gid 
stripe; collar and chain; glass eyes. Al 
Stafforashire Cow Cream or Milk Jug with lid 
Send particulars Box 574. ~ 
ERAMBULATOR. Pedigree pre-war mo 
wanted; must be good condition.—st 
details and price, 9, Beechwood Crescent, Berl 
Heath, Kent. 


PHEAsANTs. Wanted to purchase, one b1 
a month for an invalid.—Box 586. 


OSTAGE STAMPS. Rarities of all countr 
wanted for cash; also really good collectio 
Don’t send, write first, SEFI, PEMBERTON 4! 
CO., LTD., Licensed Valuers, Leominster. 
OLLS-ROYCE TOURER (old 20 hp. ° 
owner) wanted. Engine sound. Must 
cheap.—QUILTER’S, East Hanningfield, E 
HOTGUNS. Wanted, hammerless ejector gu 
of best quality; highest prices paid; send! 
inspection and offer.—CHURCHILL, Gun-make 
32, Orange Street, Leicester Square, Londo! 
GPORTS SALOON, 1999, large body, two-sed 
Must be low mileage, perfect condit! 
Open expert’s examination and re sonable. 
dealers.—POLLARD, Wendover. 


URPLUS FISHING TACKLE wanted. Pro 
cash.—FOSTER BROS., Ashbou"ne. 





Motor Cars 
BBROCELANDS OF BOND STREE sasepeet 
buy and where to sell cars of sood ma 


low mileage.—103, New Bond St., W.i._ May 4 


EDUCATIONAL 


Reside» tial Rid 
lye, succé 
H. Exam 
accepte 
ex-M.F: 
itute of § 





PETERSTOW COURT 
Academy for Ladies, Ross-on 
fully prepare candidates for the I. 
tion. Girls from 15 years of @ 
Principals: R. E. PRITCHAR! 
Fellow and Instructor of the Ir 
Horse, and MRS. PRITCHARD. 


~ is So y q 
GHORT STORY WRITING. § 14 ~ 
“‘Stories that Sell To-day” (a 5 rola ect 
and prospectus of world-famous co! °@.~ 
INSTITUTE, (195A), Palace Gate W.8. __ 
a 3 CAREER 
he LOND! 
only Sch 
newspa 
LF Fé 
ries, Arti 
PERSON 
ite for f 
rent, LS 


PINEING: OF A JOURNALIS 
If so, get in touch now wit 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—t! 
under the patronage of lea: 
proprietors. All courses at 

Training in Journalism, Short 

Writing, Poetry and Radio Pla 

COACHING by correspondence. 
advice and book: Applications De; ne Bit 
57, Gordon Square, London, W.C. vius. 


OTHER PROPERTY AND 4 o-_ 
ADVERTISING, PAGE 10. 
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| KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


3y direction of the Hon. Mrs. Macdonald-Buchanan. 


HERTS & MIDDLESEX BORDERS 


Under 15 Miles Kings Cross 


In unspoilt rural surroundings yet easily accessible from City and West End. 


THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE AND STUD FARM 


NORTHAW HOUSE, ABOUT 205 ACRES 
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NORTHAW HOUSE. 


THE SPACIOUS RESIDENCE PRINCIPALLY OF GEORGIAN PERIOD (at present occupied as a School) is approached by 2 carriage 
drives with lodges and contains 4 reception rooms, 22 bed and dressing rooms, 6 bathrooms, etc. Gardener’s cottage. 
Ample outbuildings. Grounds with walled kitchen garden. 


fe % ae : THE EXCELLENT STUD 
e Ry. 2 FARM (also let), where many 
= .. ae. well-known winning horses 
: F . : have been bred, comprises 
Ample range of 40 boxes 
and other buildings. 
Well fenced paddocks. 
Groom’s house and cottage. 


Arable, pasture and wood- 
land, making a total area 
of about 205 Acres. 
Main water, gas and 
electric services. 





THE LAKE. PART OF THE STUD 
THE ESTATE IS ADMIRABLY SUITED FOR A SCHEME OF POST-WAR DEVELOPMENT. 
To be offered FOR SALE BY AUCTION as a WHOLE at 20, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1, 
on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 27, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold). Particulars 1/- each. 

Solicitors : Messrs. Hunters, 9, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


HANTS AND BERKS BORDERS 


Five Miles from a Market Town 















Occupying a beautiful posi- 
tion, facing south, with an 
outlook on to the Downs 
a-ass a wooded valley, THE 
B-iCK AND TILE RESI- 
D' NCE, which was erected 
in 1783, has been entirely 
modernised. 


Modern Drainage. 


Stabling. Garage. Farm 
buildings.  Bailiff’s house and 
4 cottages. 


THE GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS 
include tennis courts, flower- 
beds, ornamental trees, kitchen 
garden, orchard, woodland. 


It tains : lounge hall, 3 recep- 
13 ooms, 13 bed and dressing 
rooms, bathroom. 

The remainder of the Estate 
comprises about half Arable 
and half Grassland. 


C panies’ electric light and 
rater. Telephone. 


INTERSECTED FOR HALF A MILE BY A SMALL TROUT STREAM 
A OUT 230 ACRES, ALL IN HAND. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT 
Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (8941.) 
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20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. MAYFAIR 3316/7, 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). Anp aT NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 





By Direction of Mrs. Taylor. 


IN THE COUNTY OF NOTTINGHAM 


ON THE YORKSHIRE-NOTTINGHAM BORDERS. 
Worksop 2 miles. Sheffield 17 miles. Rotherham 14 miles. Doncaster 14 miles. 


THE IDEAL COUNTRY RESIDENCE AND SMALL ESTATE 
OF HEMINGFIELD, NEAR WORKSOP 


ENJOYING AN ELEVATED Together with a DETACHED LO1 ik 
POSITION YET PERFECTLY AND GARDEN, 
SECLUDED AND SET AMIDST . : y SMALL CHAUFFEUR’S COTTA E, 
WELL-MATURED TREES AND as = i # : 

FORMAL TERRACED LAWNS, : » GARAGE for 5 CARS. 


and including : “4 ry e ie: GREENHOUSES, KITCHE> 
; GARDEN, STABLES, etc., 

Entrance hall, drawing room, dining- 
room, morning room, 5 bedrooms, the [ty 
majority with wash-hand basins, is & ; VALUABLE ROADSIDE PADD‘ CK 
2 bathrooms, 4 secondary bedrooms : ' , { ’ >. * with EXTENSIVE FRONTAGE to 
and sitting-room. An imposing fur- a ‘ Se ah the MAIN DONCASTER-WORK OP 
nished billiards room suite with cocktail y d - te ; ~ ROAD. 
bar and separate w.c. Modern kitchen a ene a . : : 
and usual domestic facilities. All fitted : Pa IN ALL ABOUT 
with every convenience and decorated . . 


with taste. ite : Regia 3 : ee :-3 14 ACRES 


and a 


To be offered FOR SALE by AUCTION with VACANT POSSESSION as a whole by Messrs. JACKSON STOPS AND STAFF at the GRAND HOTEL, 
SHEFFIELD, on TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1943, at 3 p.m. 
For further particulars and catalogue, apply: Solicitors: Messrs. HickMoTT & Co., Moorgate Street, Rotherham (Tel.: 1120). Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON Stops & SraFr, 
15, Bond Street, Leeds (Tel. 31,269). Also at Northampton, London, Yeovil, Cirencester, Dublin, etc. 





WEST CUMBERLAND—NEAR THE COAST 
Carlisle 45 miles. Whitehaven 9 miles. Cockermouth 19 miles. 


THE ATTRACTIVE 16th-CENTURY MANOR HOUSE OF COURT FARM, STAVERTON, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
SELLA PARK, CALDER BRIDGE, CUMBERLAND 


By Direction of R. B. Prettejohn, Esq. With Vacant Possession. 


TO FARMERS, BUILDING CONTRACTORS, INVESTORS OR DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANIES. 


AFFORDING DEFINITE PROSPECT OF CAPITAL APPRECIATION AND 
Comprising delightful old oak panelled lounge hall, dining-room, drawing-room, study, DEVELOPMENT. 
8 bedrooms, 4 maids’ bedrooms, kitchens, garages, farm buildings, gardener’s cottage, Cheltenham 5 miles Gloucester 5 miles. 
: attractive matured gardens and paddock field. ; 
COMPRISING 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN FARMHOUSE 
‘ . 2 recepti anelled i ak), 5 be $s, 2 be s, excelle ffices. Main water 
A MODERN DETACHED COTTAGE AND GARDEN AND A PAIR OF STONE- sang tien: Cent ee an oe 
BUILT SEMI-DETACHED COTTAGES. 


EXTENSIVE FISHING IN THE RIVER CALDER. 


Accommodation pasture field of 11 ACRES with extensive road and river frontage. 


FIRST-CLASS BUILDINGS FOR T.T. HERD. SEVEN COTTAGES AND 
In all about 27 ACRES 


300 ACRES 
Will be offered for SALE, first as a whole and if not so sold then in 4 LOTS 7 cs ’ . ee eee ‘ a 
(unless previously sold privately), at the COUNTY HOTEL, CARLISLE, (QORPARTURE. 190 ARABIA. 15 ACRES WOODLARD) Ohm 
on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1943, at 3 p.m. Messrs. JACKSON STOPS will sell by AUCTION (unless previously sold 


s ; = 13, 1943. 

Auction particulars (price 1s. each) of the Solicitors, Messrs. BROCKBANK, HELDER PORAENGS 8) SEAEISN h LOL EE SHER ay 

and ORMROD, Duke Street, Whitehave as Cl); « > Auctioneers : . m ‘ , 1 294/F 

sed e a oe 4 ap tad uae haven (Tel $1) and of the —a . Full particulars of the Auctioneers, Old Council Chambers, Cirencester (Tel. : 334/5), 

Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 15, Bond Street, Leeds, 1 (Tel.: 31269), also at and at London, Northampton, Leeds and Yeovil. Solicitors : Messrs. HADDOCK and 
Northampton, London, Yeovil, Cirencester, Dublin, etc. , PRUEN, Cheltenham. 











Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 tines) 
48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 


HERTS AND ESSEX BORDERS SUSSEX 


In an excellent residential district with easy access to the city. 


MEADHAM, HARLOW AN ATTRACTIVE OLD RESIDENCE. Restored and modernised just befo 


N INTERESTING HOUSE OF GEORGIAN ORIGIN WITH ADDITIONS. war, occupying a lovely position with good views. 3 reception rooms, ex« 
a It comprises 9 bedrooms (good nurseries), 3 bathrooms, hall, 3 reception rooms and domestic offices (including | staff sitting room and pantry), 6 bed. _, 2 
fine music room (or salon), polished floors. Electric light. Stabling. GARAGE eee 2 bathrooms. Main electricity. Central heating. Fitted basins in 3 bec 
and 3 COTTAGES. LOVELY GROUNDS. FOR SALE WITH 5 ACRES. Garage. Total area is 20 ACRES, including kitchen garden, paddock and woo 


View by order of the Agents: WINKWorTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. | Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London 





HERTS. 26 MILES FROM LONDON. Close to a main line station. High ground. Gravel soil. Erected in 1790 from designs of the celebrated architect, Wyatt. Mod« 

and in first-class order. The House contains: Very beautiful saloon hall (33 ft. by 27 ft.), 5 reception rooms, 7 bathrooms, 20 bed and dressing rooms. Main electric lig! 
water. Central heating. Basins in bedrooms (h. and c.). Squash court. Beautiful old grounds. Hard court. Cricket ground. Lake. Extensive kitchen gardens. THE Wi 
ESTATE OF 420 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD or the Mansion would be sold separately with, say, 100 Acres. The Estate includes woodlands, well pla‘ 
shooting; 2 Farms, with extensive buildings; several Cottages and Lodges. The Mansion is at present requisitioned, but possession of the Farm Land can be had on comp! 
Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





a MILES NORTH OF LONDON 


In a quiet residential road convenient for buses and Tube trains to City and West End. 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED All Main Services. 
SIDENCE containing every 
ern improvement and_ in 


excellent order. 


Garage for 2-3 Cars. 


ATTRACTIVE GARDEN with fruit 
trees, etc., and hard tennis court. 


Accommodation : 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


ince hall, cloakroom, 3 reception 

Labour-saving domestic offices; 

drooms; 2 bathrooms; 
sitting-room. 


Agents: Messrs. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,587) 


maids’ 








WITHIN A FEW MILES OF RYE AND HASTINGS 
EXCELLENT MIXED FARM OF 213 ACRES 
NE HOU on stoning | 200 ft. above sea level. 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, etc. Main electric light. Water eee by electricity. 
ARM DINGS include Cowhouse for 25, Bull and Calf Houses, Dairy, Dutch Barn, etc., 3 Cottages 
LAND, reputed to be ieikaee the eg ry includes about 80 Acres pasture, 80 Acres arable, 43 Acres oak woodlands and 4 cAres apple orchards. 
PRICE £11, 000. The Herd of Pedigree Red Poll Cattle can be purchased. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTL EY, 20, Hanover Square, Wl. (40,453) 


GEORGIAN HOUSE IN A VILLAGE 


34 Miles north of London. Main Line Stations 4, and 31% miles. London 45 minutes. 


( -upying a_ secluded position senaaaed Oe 
a out 350 ft. above sea level on en 

sod and gravel soil, facing south 
wh good views, the’ RESIDENCE 


QUEEN A 


Fishing in stream adjoining. 








accommodation. 
5 rooms. 


THE GROUNDS include grass tennis 
lawns, excellent kitchen garden, 


W 1 is built of brick with slate and court, 
le roof, stands about 100 yards orchard, paddocks and copses. 
! from the road, is approached by 
a drive and comprises: entrance hall, About 4 ACRES 
: ception rooms, billiards room, 
7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. PRICE FREEHOLD £5,250 
Companies’ electric light, power, Golf and hunting. Vacant posses- 


sion of house and grounds on 





gas and water. Telephone installed. completion 


Sole London Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, 
FRANK & ‘aes TLEY, 20, Hanover 
Square, W. (10,314) 


Part central heating. 


Main “drainage. 





Telegrams : H = 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 


20, ‘HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


Mayfair 3771 
(10 lines) 








Telegrams: 


NICHOLAS <select 


(Established 1882) ‘“Nichenyer, Piccy, London 
, STATION ROAD, RE. ADING; 4 ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 


MAIDENHEAD 


On the outskirts of this favourite riverside town, close to shopping centre and station. 


AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE FOR SALE 


Situated on high ground in a quiet cul-de-sac. 


Reading 4441 
Regent 0293/3377 


READING AND NEWBURY (between) 
A WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 


Situated on a glorious site 500 ft. up with magnificent views over an undulating wooded 
valley. 
THE PROPERTY IS PERFECTLY EQUIPPED WITH CENTRAL HEATING. 


ROT 3 reception rooms, lounge hall, 7 bedrooms (2 with running water), bathroom, exce ‘lent 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. BASINS IN BEDROOMS. OAK FLOORS. . 


domestic offices. Garage. All supply services. 
3 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


8 ACRES OF GROUND 


PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING. 


A WELL STOCKED AND MATURED GARDEN WITH LAWNS, 


INCLUDING FLOWERS, VEGETABLES, AND FRUIT GARDENS. 
WELL LAID-OUT MATURED GARDEN, INEXPENSIVE IN UPKEEP, WITH | 
MEADOW LAND. | ABOUT %, ACRE IN EXTENT 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION, £4,500 


















For further ge ulars apply: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading Apply for further particulars to: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading 
. 4441-3), and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. | (Tel. 4441-3), and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 
— | 
3, MOUNT ST., Grosvenor 
LONDON, Wal. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 1032-39 
UNSPOILT HERTFORDSHIRE—UNDER 25 MILES BUCKS 
Convenient for Harpenden and St. Albans. Close to bus services and golf. Tn a lovely ne, close to Burnham Beeches, near village and 
» ‘ bus, half an hour London. 
3 A FASCINATING ELIZABETHAN 





2 


bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 
Main electricity and water, 


PICTURESQUE MODERN HOUSE in Old English 
style of architecture. 7 
reception rooms, good offices. 





FARM HOUSE 








eon Reger a a central heating. Garages. Easily maintained garden, 
Completely restored and modernised. nearly 3 ACRES, with woodland. TO LET, UNFUR- 
' 2 large reception, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, NISHED. RENT ONLY £250 PER ANNUM. 
' perfect period interior, old oak beams, Lease 9 years. Reasonable consideration to recoup 






improvements. 


open fireplaces, ete. 
Sole ane: 





RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 





Never-failing water supply from deep bore 
pumped by engine. Main electricity close 
at hand. 






ASHRIDGE PARK ond BERKHAMSTED 







yi 





GARAGE. COMMON 
BARN WITH CONCRETE FLOOR. ” 700 feet up. 
‘ 1 NW NIQUE TUDOR-STYLE HOUSE, adjacent to 
THATCHED GARDEN ROOM. U golf, labour-saving to last degree. Architect designed, 
Gardens, thriving orchard and _ pasture. spotless condition. 2 large reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 
(colour scheme) bathrooms. Main electricity and water. 
10 ACRES. FREEHOLD £4,200 Garage. Natural garden—silver birches, bracken, etc.- 





just under ONE ACRE. FREEHOLD £5,000, or close 
offer. 





VACANT POSSESSION 
All these houses have been inspected and highly eonenwnended by Gunere? Agents, ehecere. ‘RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) Telegrams: “ Selaniet, Piccy, London.’’ 


WEST SUSSEX 


In a glorious position just south of Petworth, with a lovely view. 
NONNINGTON HALL, GRAFFHAM 
AN UNIQUE AND VERY BEAUTIFUL RESIDENTIAL} PROPERTY 


the home of the late owner for more than 30 years. 


Oak panelled lounge; Contes room, 26 ft. by 19 ft. in 
widest part; library, 30 ft. by 18 ft.; dining room ; study; 
10 bedrooms; 4 bathrooms; fitted hand basins in bedrooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. Garage. 3 service cottages. 


VERY SUPERIOR FOURTH COTTAGE, at present Let. 

ENCHANTING GROUNDS, BEAUTIFULLY TIM- 

BERED AND SHRUBBED. TERRACED FLOWER 

GARDENS; PROLIFIC ORCHARD AND KITCHEN 
GARDEN. THREE FIELDS. 


IN ALL ABOUT 12 ACRES 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION AT THE ANGEL HOTEL, 
MIDHURST, ON THURSDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1943, 
AT 2.30 P.M. (unless sold by private treaty). 


Mesere. WELD & BEAVAN, 6, Lower James’ Street, Golden Square, London, Full particulars fom the Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT & SONS, Midhurst 
and HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, ys abd Street, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) 


i AN UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE RIVERSIDE 
PROPERTY 


Adjoining the old town of Chertsey. Under 20 miles of the West-End. 
and other places of interest. 


UNIQUE RESIDENCE OF DISTINCTIVE DESIGN 


APPROACHED BY 
LONG DRIVE 


4 reception rooms, 8 bed- 
rooms (all with hand basins) 
3 well equipped bathrooms. 
Main electricity and water. 
Central heating. Modern 
drainage. 

Stabling. Cottage 
and flat. 


Beautiful grounds including 
rose and rock gardens, 
hard tennis court, kitchen 
garden and orchard. Large 
boathouse, etc. 


ABOUT 8 ACRES IN 
Price on Application 


HAMPTON & ~fua LTD., 6, Arlington a, 
(Tel.: REG. 8222.) (Ss 1,12 29) 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243.) 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


-OCTOBER 22, 








By Order of Exzecutors. 


Solicitors : 


’ 





“IN THE EPSOM DISTRICT | 


1 mile of 





Pleasant situation. Under 10 minutes’ walk of shops, motor bus routes, etc. 
station with fast services of trains to the City and West End. 


COMPACT MODERN RESIDENCE 


Hall, 2 reception rooms, 
. 4/5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
’ 2 Garages. 


Close to Ascot 


| Main electricity, gas and 


water. 
Modern drainage. 
Wooded garden of about Garages. 
HALF AN ACRE 


with 
tennis, 


PRICE FREEHOLD £3,750 


FURNITURE CAN BE PU — IF REQUIRED. RATES ABOUT £20 p.a. 
LY Sree 
HA MPTON & SONS, LTD., é, Arlington Street, S.W. 
(Tel.: REG. 8222) (8S. 8 aL. ,132) | 


- BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S8.W.19. 


for 
ete. 


suitable 
trees, 


lawn 
fruit 


Particulars from : Particulars from : S.W.1. 








(WIM. 0081.) 











(1/6 per line. 


Min. 3 lines) 





AUCTIONS 


LITTLEHAMPTON 
FREEHOLD PROPERTY on main road to 
Arundel, 14% ACRES with two frontages. 
Comprising dwelling-house, 5 beds, 2 recep- 
tion, domestic offices, outbuildings, small 
paddock and barn (possession on completion); 
also four cottages (let). Main drainage, water, 
gas, electricity. Site suitable for development. 
AUCTION SALE (unless previously sold) 
OCTOBER 27. Particulars from Solicitors : 
Holmes Beldam & Co., Littlehampton, or 


Auctioneers ; 
CHENEY & SON 
_NORFOL K ROAD, LITTLEH AMPTON. 


SUSSEX HIL 

BETWEEN TUNBRIDGE 
COAST. 

Delightfully situated Modern 
(replica Sussex Farmhouse), 8 bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, good offices. Central he ating, h. & c. 
water, main electricity and water. Garage. 
ater grounds and woodland, 9 Acres. 
Glasshouse, —— one n garden, LtTTLE 
PEANS, ROBERTSBRID 
SALE BY AUC TION, Nov EMBER 26, 1943, 


QGEERING & COLYER, 
HAWKHURST, KENT. 


FOR SALE 


OLNE VALLEY. Possession. Under 50 
miles of London, 3 station, 2 bus. Replica 
of Early British Craftsmanship, 2 reception, 
sun, 3 bed, bath, garage, 24 4 Acres Garden and 
Paddock. "Oak doors, half-panelled walls, lead 
light windows. Freehold £2,000 or near offer— 
STANLEY MOGER, 0.B.E., Halstead. 
DORSET. For Sale, remainder of OLD- 
WORLD COTTAGES in one of the most 
picturesque and well-known SOUTHERN 
VILLAGES, west of Bournemouth. FREE- 
HOLD. Genuine family realisation sale. No 
agents’ commission or speculators’ profits. 
All PRE-WAR PRICES. An opportunity to 
secure future home in the country. £350. 
Secured income and interest and secured 
home pending possession. It is considered a 
privilege to own a cottage in this delightful 
village. By instalments if desired, to suit 
purchaser, £5 per qtr., 10 per cent. deposit. 
Particulars on receipt of stamped addressed 
envelope. If ar required, 6d. Apply 
AGENT, ESTATE OFFICE, STICKLAND 
HOUGHTON, BLANDFORD, DORSET 
ENT. Close to market town of ‘Ashford. 
Genuine Dairy and Stock Farm, 179 
Acres, with excellent modernised Farm Resi- 
dence, cottage and buildings, including cow 
stalls for 40. Freehold £7,250. Possession. 
GEERING & COLYER, Bank Chambers, Ashford. 








LS 
WELLS AND 


Residence 

















FOR SALE 


KENT, in the favourite Tenterden district, 
charming small residential Estate, about 
133 Acres. 
stantially built residence, 5 principal bed- 
rooms, dressing room, bath, 4 servants’ bed- 
rooms, lounge hall, 2 reception, billiard room 
and excellent offices. 2 detached cottages, 
excellent outbuildings. 133 Acres meadow, 
arable and woodland. Freehold £7,500. 
Possession.—GEERING & COLYER, Bank 
Chambers, Ashford, Kent. 





Exceptionally attractive and sub- 


ORFOLK. To be Sold, completely fur- 
nished, Georgian Country Residence. 
Large walled-in garden. Paddock. 2% acres. 
Safe area. 8 miles Brandon. Price complete 
with furniture, outdoor effects, fowl-houses, 
etc., for quick ’sale, £3,000. To view apply— 
SWEETN AM, “ Newlands, ”" Northwold. (Tel. : 
Methwold 552.) 





STAFFS. For sale, with Vacant Possession. 
Small Country House in lovely surround- 
6 bedrooms, 4 sitting-rooms, bathroom, 


ings, 
boxroom. Garden about Ye acre, tennis lawn, 
kitchen garden. E.l. and points for heating, 
co.’s water. S. and S.W. aspect, Few minutes 
from Colwich station, main line, and close to 
church, post office and bus route. Apply— 
Box 577. 
ALES. Valuable Freehold residential, 
agricultural and sporting Estate, just 
under 700 Acres near mid-Wales coast. Exten- 
sive woodlands and two farms. Large well- 
built Hall with own hydro-turbine power- 
house, electric lighting, heating and cooking. 
Valuable sporting rights. Cottages, lodge and 
garages. Central heating, stabling. Drive 
approach. Trout stream through estate. Small 
open-air swimming bath, boating lake, duck 
shooting on estuary adjoining estate 8 miles 
from sea. 1% miles from station, exquisite 
scenery and surroundings. Extensive gardens. 
Walled garden with large electrically heated 
greenhouses. Fine proposition for industrial 
firm as a rest home, etc. write—Box 581. 


WANTED 


BERKS or adjoining counties. Wanted 

to Purchase Small Country House, 4-5 
bedrooms, main services, 5-7 Acres Land. 
Full particulars, photograph, to CLARKE, 33, 
Clochen Avenue, Cardiff. 














Bucks OR BERKS. Country House 
wanted by Company Director to rent for 
very long period, furnished or unfurnished. 
Must be rural, with 4-5 bedrooms. Would 
purchase in under 10 years. Must be in perfect 
Scoseative order. Fullest details —Box 587. 


WANTED 


ESTATE AGENTS | 





COUNTRY. A QUICK, ADVANTAGEOUS 
SALE of your COUNTRY PROPERTY 
can be effected through Country House 
Specialists, F. L. MERCER & CO., who for 
over half a century have dealt solely in the sale 
of this class of property ranging in price from 
£2,000 upwards. Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- 
rs HASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are 
invited to send particulars to their Central 
Offices, at Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481. 
H 2. ME COUNTIES. 
WOULD YOU SELL YOUR HOUSE 
IF AN EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD PRICE 
WERE OFFERED? JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 
have literally dozens of buyers for compact 
Small Houses in all parts of the country, but 
especially in the Home Counties. The demand 
is most keen for 5-7 bedrooms, 2 or 3 sitting 
rooms, and from 1 to 20 Acres of land at prices 
ranging from £4,000 up to about £10,000. 
Vacant possession within 12 months is 
required in most cases. If interested, please 
send particulars and photographs (most 
important) to—23, ed Square, London, 
W.1, marked ‘‘A. F.H 
SURREY and SUSSEX. TREVOR ESTATES, 
LTD., have genuine Clients waiting to 
purchase suitable properties. Please send full 
details to them, in confidence, to—9, Cam 
borne Rd., Sutton, Surrey. (Tel.: Vigilant 2212) 
HAMES. Wanted to purchase. Bungalow, 
House or Chalet. Frontage to river 
essential. Premises requiring repairs not 
objected to, or good price will be paid for 
modern place. A little land would be an asset 
but is not essential—E. BaTLEy, Colledge 
Road, Holbrooks, Coventry. 


TO LET 


EVONSHIRE. ON THE CORNISH 
BORDER. To let Furnished for six 
months or longer. A Residence in the Swiss 
Chalet style standing about 200-300 ft. up 
on the side of a valley with south aspect and 
beautiful views. Close to village with buses 
passing drive. Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
cloakroom, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 attic 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Electric light and power. 
Electric cooker. Telephone. Garage, outbuild- 
ings, etc. Pleasure grounds, orchard, walled 
kitchen garden and paddock. LOW RENTAL. 
Tenant to pay Gardener. Agents—Messrs. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover 
Square, W.1. (F10,177.) 
ENT. (MID-KENT), lovely situation. 
Comfortably designed Country House, 
unfurnished. 3 reception, 5 principal and 3 
secondary bedrooms, bathroom, modern sani- 
tation, no electricity. 2 miles village. 2 acres 
land, fruit trees, outbuildings, Buses. Low 
rent to good tenant. —Box 588. 




















BERKS. AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 
COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Messrs. 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, Tel. 4441. 


ERKSHIRE. MARTIN & POLE 
READING, CAVERSHAM 
and WOKINGHAM. ‘. 


BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—Gwys, 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73). 


EVON and S. AND W. COUNTIES— 
The only complete illustrated Register 
(Price 2/6). Selected lists free.—RIPPOY, 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.I., Exeter. (Est. 1884.). 


DEVON and WEST DORSET. 
Owners of small and medium-sized 
Country Properties, wishful to sell, am 
particularly invited to communicate with 
Messrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmouth, 
who have constant enquiries and a long waiting 
list of applicants. No sale—No fees. 


HAMPSH IRE and SOUTHERN 
COUNTIES .—22, Westwood Road, 
Southampton.—WaLLER & KING, FAL 
Business established over 100 years. 


LEICESTERSHIRE and NORT HANTS 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co. (R. G. GREE 

F.S.L, F.A.L), "Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
Market Harborough. (Est. 1809.) 


SHROPSHIRE, border eounties and ES 
Wales for residences, farms, ei. _we 
Principal Agents—HALL, WATERI Gk & OWE 

Ltp., Shrewsbury. (Tel. 2081.) 


UFFOLK AND EASTERN 
WOODCOCK & SON,  Esiav 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneers 
aa ae IN COUNTRY 
ES. Tel.: Ipswich 4334. 


Sussex, SURREY, HAMP: 
KENT. To buy or ‘sell a Cow 
House or Cottage in these coun 
UNDERWOOD & CO., 
amalgai 
Petersi 


























se 
COUNTIES. 
e Agents, 


PROPER: 





iIRE and 
try Estate, 
es, consult 
»’ Bridges, 
ated with 


Sussex (Crawley 528), id, Hants 


JOHN DOWLER & Co., 
(Petersfield 359). 


SUSSEX AND ADJOINING 
JARVIS & CO., of Haywards Hea 
in High Class Residences and E: * 
of which are solely in their hanc.. 


LANDS 

WEST COUNTRY AND DLANDS. 
Apply Leading Agent 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & 

of Shrewsbury. Tel.: Shrewsbury ' 


Y ORKSH IRE and NO: 
COUNTIES. Landed, Res: 
nite—* Busey, : 








\RRISON 
31 (ale) 





Agricultural 
Lewis, F.S.1., F.A.1, 4, 
Leeds 1. (Tel. 23427.) ” 
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_—1 
5, MOUNT ST., Groevener 3131 (3 lines). 
| — S CURTIS & HENSON poanennee 
; OXFORDSHIRE SURREY 
aos ? 34, mile from Henley Station. Near Sutton and Cheam >. Half an hour by train to 


ViODERN STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE. 300 ft. 
f above sea level, in matured grounds. 4 reception 
ro. 08, 10 bedrooms, 4bathrooms. Electric light. Central 
he ing. Garages and stabling. Farmery and 3 cottages. 
ps ure and arable land. 


OUT 160 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


por chee int 


ga el DESIGNED IN THE TUDOR 

- 38 reception, 9 bed and dressing rooms 
(6 with h - & c.), 2 bathrooms, 2 staircases. Co.s’ electricity, 
gas and water. Central heating. Garage. Tennis court. 
Orchard and kitchen garden. 











: FOR SALE FREEHOLD. PRICE REDUCED 
GOLF AND HUNTING. Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,308) 
SURREY MON TGOMERYSHIRE 
24 miles Oxted station. 5 miles from Machynlleth 


EORGIAN RESIDENCE secluded, near a small 




















yi 2 ‘i A HILL FARM with a MODERNISED FARMHOUSE; 
town and adjacent to landed estates. 4 reception MODERN RESIDENCE, pleasantly situated on high stone-built with slated roof. 3 reception rooms, lounge, 
roo. s, 14 bedrooms, bathroom, main drainage, Company’s ground with fine views. Nearbusservice. 3 reception, | cloakroom and domestic offices, 3 bedrooms and bathroom. 
W Electricity. Garages. Stabling and outbuildings.| 7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Company’s | Telephone installed. Excellent water supply. Cottage- 
© »inds with woodland walks. Fertile and partly walled | electricity, gas and water. Central heating. Garage and Arable, pasture and woodland. In all about 869 ACRES- 
k’ hen garden on southern slope. Two pasture fields. outbuildings. Hard tennis court, lawns. Fruit and kitchen 
BOUT 12 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD gardens. ABOUT 2 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. | FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
De ails from : Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. | Particulars from: 
CUTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. = (16,134) (16,362) | CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,293) 
= 
— 
23, MOUNT ST., WI SON } CO Grosvenor 
@ SVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1. I / ( X . 1441 
LOVELY SUSSEX MANOR | BERKSHIRE’: DOWNS FINE QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
Beautiful country with fineJviews of the’ Downs. | 


Close to village and station. Easy reach Newbury. In a lovely, unspoiled part of Suffolk. 


ACHARMING PERIOD HOUSE, MAINLY QUEEN 
ANNE, with interesting features. 8 bedrooms, 
3 reception, bathroom. Main electricity and water. Very | 
fine range of model stabling. Garage. Pretty gardens and | 
grassland. 
£4,500 WITH 11 ACRES 
WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR. 


Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


WEST SUSSEX BORDER 


In one of the most delightful localities in the Home Counties. | 
High up. Sandy soil. | 





DATING FROM THE XVth CENTURY and full of DELIGHTFUL SMALL ESTATE, with charming old- 

character and period features. 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, world house of long, low type. 10 bedrooms, 4 bath- 

3 reception. Main electricity, central heating, etc. rooms, 4 reception. Electric light, central heating, etc. 
‘OR 


A MOST DELIGHTFUL OLD HOUSE with period 
decorations and surrounded by lovely old gardens 
| with ornamental water. 10 bedrooms, 4 _ bathroons, 

























































Lovely old gardens, bounded by * river. : Farmery. 3 cottages. Finely timbered gardens and rich | 4 reception. Electric light, central heating. gnome ti: Farm 
SALE WITH 7 ACRES. A choice place for post-war é . (let). 3 Cottages. IT 
occupation. 50 ACRES FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR. 
Agents: Witson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1 | Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 
..L. MERCER & ; 
’ SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
; SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. REGENT 2481 
: INTRIGUING GEORGIAN RECTORY SOMERSET GEM. ~NEAR_ BATH Surrey Beauty Spot. 20 ‘miles ‘London 
NG ANTS.—ACCESSIBLE POSITION in large village Outskirts of Old Market Town SUPERIOR MODERN HOUSE. 3 reception, 5 bed- 
the with main line express trains to London, 1% hours. i -—_,* rooms (fitted basins), bathroom. Aga cooker. Central 
srs, 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main services. e Sy heating. Main services. Double garage. The garden is a 
141. Double garage. Walled “gardens beautiful old trees, ‘ paradise for children, with tennis court and paddock. 
LE tennis court, hothouse fruit. 2 ACRES. £3,950.— | ACRES. £4,750.—F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville 
F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. | Tel.: I: Regent 2481, 
YS, ae 75 agree ene , 
3, §| BETWEEN DORKING AND HORSHAM Usequatied in Charm and | Distinction . 
¥ SURREY BEAUTY SPOT. 500 ft. up. Lovely views. We acca Ge eee, enn nae Se 
Le ATTRACTIVE HOUSE (built 1926). 2 reception, reception, 8 bedrooms (fitted basins), 3 bathrooms. Main 
ater 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main services. Garage. Charm- services. Garage. Stables. Exquisite terraced gardens, 
ON, ing garden 1 ACRE. £3,000, or with 4% ACRES, 13%, ACRES. £12,500 The whole in exceptionally fine 
34), £3,350.—F. LL. MERCER & CoO., Sackville House, 40, order. —F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, 
1 Tnemarge W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.)  Tel.: W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) 
tol egent 2481. —_— 
ized a - ah te a 
are Se : MALL TUDOR MANOR HOUSE, §stone-built | Charming Old Manor House 
vith Bargain. Twixt Salisbury and Romsey Ss with mullioned windows, 3 reception, oak parquet SUFFOLK-ESSEX BORDERS, facing green, close 
uth, SUPERIOR. RESIDENCE. 2 reception, 5 bedrooms | floors, 5 bedrooms (fitted wash-basins), 2 bathrooms. station and buses. 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
ting (fitted basins), 2 bathrooms. Electric light. Central Central heating. Main services. 4-Car garage. Delightful | rooms. Double garage. Main services. Delightful grounds, 
heating. Garage. Cottage. Pretty gardens and 14 ACRES walled-in garden. Hard tennis court. 2% ACRES. | large grass orchards, grass paddocks. Nearly 10 ACRES. 
RN £4,500.—F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40 £4,200. Cottage available—F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, | £7,000.—F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, 
oad Pice: adilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. Piccadilly, W. 1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. | Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: 
AL. Regent 2481. Regent 2481. ! Regent 2481. 
s— 
og) “st. sames’s = JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK pig 
= PLACE, S.W.1 0911 
orth AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY 
) the actrees se 
5, ; 
Le WITHIN DAILY REACH OF LONDON BY FAST TRAIN SERVICE | GLOUCESTERSHIRE BORDERS 
ES. FROM PADDINGTON ag 
ants, 
ER THIS MOST ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
aa : in first-class order, situated about a mile from good 
ste, station, with ’bus service, and little more from excellent 
sult shops and educational facilities. 
iges, The approach is by a_well-timbered drive, with 
with LODGE AT ENTRANCE, and is surrounded by 
ants charming’garden and land of about 
ai. 35 ACRES 
jalise Accommodation : Lounge hall with galleried staircase, 
nany 3 sitting rooms and lovely light offices, 9 bedrooms (4 ‘obi 5 
700. with lavatory basins), and 4 bathrooms. All main HARLES I! PERIOD STONE-BUILT AND 
Ds services. Central heating. TILED COUNTRY yoy wor ye = he — 
: GARAGE FOR SEVERAL CARS house type, modernised and in first-class order, 144 miles 
" . mesa station, near good "bus service. Lounge, sitting room, 
” OTHER GOOD OUTBUILDINGS and 2 other reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, — 
— A very moderate price will be accepted. Main electricity and power. Company’ ‘Ss water. as for 
RN . ail : " cooking. Garage and stabling. ABOUT 91% ACRES. 


Insp¢ 
AND 
uate, 





1 and thoroughly recommended by Owner’s only Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, Vacant possession. PRICE » FREEHOLD, £5,500 
London, 8.W.1. (L.R. 17,763). Owner’s Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 
=— James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R. 20,586) 
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warm GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS — “sitmueme 


(4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) Westminster, S.W.1. 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


HERTS. 35 MINUTES LONDON | HAMPSHIRE 


Between Midhurst and Petersfield. Adjoining and with access toa had Course. 
r 





Practically adjoining golf course and Green Belt. 


FINE STONE - BUILT 
RESIDENCE 


Modernised at considerable 
expense with view to comfort 
and easy running. 


9 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 
reception rooms. 


MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL 
HEATING. GARAGE. 


, HIS CHARMING RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, bounded on three sides by — ful 
334 ACRES BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS = ere and comprising Residence with lounge hall, billiards —_ 12 bed, 2 : hs. 
Pp ESSION ectric light. Central heating. Ample water. Modern "drainage. Farages. 8 . 
2 ee neon " : : 5 leet, Farmery, bailiff’s house, 4 cottages. In all about 97 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEH( 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C.4730) Particulars from the Agents : GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1 ( 








LOFTS & WARNER 


41, BERKELEY SQ., LONDON, W.1. Gro. 3056. 


REQUIRED TO PURCHASE OR RENT 
THE FOLLOWING: 


WITHIN 60 MILES OF OXFORD, NOT EAST OF READING. Actually in the country or in a really small country town with reasonable access to a railway. 


A RESIDENCE 


having 3 sitting-rooms, 5 bedrooms (not less than 7 rooms in all), 2 bathrooms (if possible), all main services. Good garden, particularly kitchen garden; 
also orchard or small paddock, or ground for poultry an advantage. 
The immediate neighbourhood of the house must not be steeply hilly, nor must the garden or approach be on a steep slope; 


but the nearness of hills 
generally would be an attraction. 


A FARM 


WITH SOME HILL GROUND ATTACHED, IN THE AREA INVERARY, ARGYLL, WESTERN PART OF a ERNESS if possible, 


but other 
districts entertained, and having sufficient accommodation to allow for 5 spare bedrooms over and above what the 


Farmer and family would require. 
Sea fishing and bathing, especially fishing in a loch and if possible a stream; some grouse and partridge shooting essential. 


Full particulars to: Lorrs & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, W.1. 








station nae, F, D, IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. © Hish st, Reig, 


Surrey. 
Oxted 240. 125, High St., Sevenoaks, Kent Sevenoaks 1147-8. Reigate 2938 


ACRES OF{BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS SEVENOAKS—CLOSE TO GOLF LINKS 


FINE OLD OAK BEAMED FARM 
HOUSE 


Carefully and Sympathetically modernised 


N a retired position, approached by a long drive, yet 
only about a mile from Horley main line station, 40 
minutes London. 


A LOVELY OLD BRICK AND TILE OAK 
BEAM FARM HOUSE RESIDENCE 


7 bedrooms, 2 bath, 2-3 reception, servants’ sitting room. 
Garden and 5 ACRES. Garage for three. Two men’s 
rooms. Central heating. Electric light and power, 
: main water, modern drainage. 
SEVENOAKS REPRODUCTION OF KENTISH FARMHOUSE 

Close to Wildernesse Golf Links and Country Club 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception. Loggia. Cloakroom. FREEHOLD £9,000 
3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Usual | Usual offices. Garage. All main services. Garden ‘% acre. POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF PURCHASE. 
offices. Garage. Central heating. Electric light and gas. | FOR SALE AT £3,250 FREEHOLD, subject to 
PRICE £4,500 with VACANT POSSESSION. existing requisition. Particulars of the owner’s agents: dla 
Owner’s Agents: MrEssrs. F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD Owner’s Agents: MEssrs. F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD MEssRrs.F. D. Le weal god Ca eo 45, Hig ae 

AND Co., 125, High Street, Sevenoaks (Tel.: 1147/48). AND Co., 125, High Street, Sevenoaks (Tel.: 1147/48). eigate € 2938.) 











THAKE &! PAGINTON 


28, BARTHOLOMEW ST., NEWBURY Tel.: 582 (2 tines) 


Sale by Order of Executors. 


EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


*« DOILEY HILL,”’ Wonderful views over many miles of co 


VER , J 
ee ener eo 4 MAIN ELECTRICITY. CENTRAL H} 
Newbury 9 miles, Andover 7 miles. r 


BASINS (h. & c.) IN BEDROOMS 
3 reception rooms (27ft. by 15ft., 33ft. by 23ft., and \ A, —— = nee oe = _— 
oft. 14ft.), complete domestic om, A bedrooms, y ‘*. ; TELEPHONE. MODERN DRAINA 
3 bathrooms, 4 w.c.’s, heated linen room. : WATER BY ENGINE. 
EXCELLENT COTTAGE. VACANT POSSESSION 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION OCTOBER 
(if not sold privately) 


GARAGE AND STABLING. 
MODEL COWHOUSE. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. THAKE & PAGINTON, - 


114 ACRES : Berks. 


Solicitors: Messrs. A. F. & R.W. TWEEDIE, 5, - 
PASTURE, ARABLE AND WOODLAND. 4 Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 
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a 
Telegrams: JOHN D OO D & : QO Mayfair 6341 
food, =a m Y \ e (10 lines). 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


SUSSEX DOWNS 


Between Haywards Heath and Brighton. 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF 108 ACRES 
Standing high with extensive views. 
MODERN HOUSE IN ELIZABETHAN HALF-TIMBERED 
; : . : STYLE 


APPROACHED BY 300-YDS. DRIVE WITH LODGE ENTRANCE. 





Spacious hall, 3 large sitting-rooms, 13-14 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Electric light. 
Central heating. Main water. Lodge, chauffeur’s flat and bungalow. 
LOVELY TERRACED GROUNDS AND EXTENSIVE SELF-SUPPORTING. 
VEGETABLE AND MARKET GARDEN FROM WHICH GROSS SALES AMOUNT 
TO £3,000 PER ANNUM. 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY 
(WITH EARLY POSSESSION) AT A VERY REASONABLE PRICE. 
Full particulars may be obtained from JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 


W.1. (folio 30,850) or Messrs. KNIGHT & Co., 14, Cromwell Place, ‘South Kensington, 
$.W.7, who strongly recommend the property. 











SUITABLE FOR A SCHOOL OR INSTITUTION 
‘ORTHANTS—LEICESTER BORDERS 


Within a few miles of Rugby, Market Harborough and Leicester. 
BEAUTIFUL QUEEN ANNE STYLE RESIDENCE 
» park-like lands 500 ft. above sea level, approached by long drive with lodge. 


JUST IN THE MARKET WITH POSSESSION IN MAY OR 
JUNE, 1944 


CHELMSFORD 5 MILES 


EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE FACING SOUTH WITH OPEN 
VIEWS 


The house was rebuilt, irrespec- 


tive of cost, about 25 years ago 
and contains hall, 3 reception 
rooms, business room and ball- 
room 42 ft. 3 ins. by 20 ft., 
19 bed and dressing rooms, 
5 bathrooms, complete offices, 
etc. 
Company’s electric light. 
Central heating. 
Ample water supply. 
Modern drainage. 





; Stabling and garage. 3 cottages. 
Delightful moderate-sized gardens with lake of 2 Acres, ete. 48 Acres pasture, 25 Acre 
woods, in all about 85 ACRES, and is for sale at a most reasonable price, 


£12,000 WITH POSSESSION AT THE END OF THE WAR 


Further particulars of the Agents, JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. (50,826) 


The house has recently been 
completely modernised and is 


| 
| With %-hourly service from Chelmsford station passing the door. 
| 


in first-rate repair, stands well 
back from the village, and 
contains: hall, 3 reception 
rooms, cloakroom, etc., com- 
plete offices with ‘‘Aga”’ cooker 
and ‘‘Aga”’ h.w. boiler, and 
maids’ sitting-room, 5 bed and 
2 bathrooms, etc. 
Companies’ electric light and 
water. 
Attractive grounds with old 
trees, 600 rose trees, pond fed 
from’ stream, bog od kitchen 
gardens. 
THE WHOLE PROPERTY EXTENDS TO ABOUT 3 ACRES AND IS FOR SALE, 


PRICE £6,000 


Further particulars of the agents, JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square. 
London, Wl (83,470), or Messrs. ALFRED DARBY & Co., 97, High Street, Chelmsford, 














Central 


9344/5/6/7 
AUCTIONEERS. 





AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL 
HOUSE 
5 bedrooms, bath room, 3 reception 


rooms, cloak room, compact domestic 
offices. ‘‘Aga’”’ cooker. 


BUNGALOW ADJOINING 


Reception room, 4 bedrooms, bath 
room, ete. Garage. Loose boxes. 
Saddle room. Dog kennels. 
\iTRACTIVE GARDEN AND 
GROUNDS 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


(Established 1799) 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 








Telegrams: 


Farebrother, London 
LAND AGENTS. 





BERKSHIRE—LITTLE BINFIELD 


3 miles from Bracknell. 


BINFIELD GROVE FARM HOUSE 

now 2 cottages. Set of buildings, 

Large Dutch barn, 3 large loose boxes, 
saddle room, etc. 

Nos. 1-4, GROVE COTTAGES, 
total weekly rents £136 10s. per 
annum. 

Companies’ water and electric light to 
houses and cottages. Pasture and 
arable and woodland, in all about 


44, ACRES 


POSSESSION OF THE HOUSE, 
BUNGALOW AND FARMLANDS. 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION IN ONE LOT EARLY IN THE COMING AUTUMN, UNLESS PREVIOUSLY SOLD BY PRIVATE TREATY. 


Messrs. FAREBROTHER ELLIS & CO., Auctioneers and Surveyors, 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4, of whom detailed particulars may be obtained shortly. 
Solicitors : Messrs. GWYNN, ONSLOW & Soars, 3, All Saints Court, Bristol. 


(Fol. 13,738) 








TO “ENHAM COURT RD., W.I 
(Euston 7000) 


MAPLE & Co. Loo. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.lI. 
(Regent 4685) 








VALUATIONS 
FURNITURE and EFFECTS 


lued for Insurance, Probate, etc. 


BEACONSFIELD, BUCKS 


A® BEAUTIFUL AND PARTICULARLY WELL- 

BUILT HOUSE. Spacious lounge, dining-room. 
5 good bedrooms and servants’ accommodation, 2 splendid 
bathrooms, modern equipped kitchen, maids’ sitting- room. 


| CHISLEHURST 


High up with a pleasant view. 
FOR SALE 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY FINE PROPERTY, com- 


43 CENTRAL HEATING. LARGE H. & C. BASINS IN prising well appointed residence with all . modern 

FURNITURE SALES rites ira CeO RARE Snd_approached by two" long drives. ‘Fine hall, 9 very 
rn * inducted in Town and Country ee ee SWathroome,Effelent central heating. "Garages for 
™ FOR SALE FREEHOLD pa pga, ey ogy gardens and woodlands, 





APP MAPLE & CO., 5, GRAFTON STREET, 
OLD BOND STREET, W.1. 





Agents: MAPLE & Co., as above. (REG. 4685.) 





Highly recommended by MAPLE & Co., as above. 
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OSBORN & MERCER = nema 
4304 PICCADILLY, W.1 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


COLCHESTER AND HALSTEAD | READING AND NEWBURY 
In delightful country near to a village and within 4 miles of a NEAR BERKHAMSTED | Situate right in the heart of beautiful country near the Downs 
mene wasps country |i” the centre of beautiful country, with | yA ere gee op Soa 
AN A TIVE " le 
HOUSE } walks and riding over about 4,000 acres of | Square hall, 2 large and 3 small reception rooms, 9 bed anj 
National Trust land. dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
} Main Services. Central Heating. 
Main electricity and water. Central heating. The attractive small modern House Garage. Large barn. Useful outbuildings. 
Garage. Stabling. Cottage. known as Fine ee ¥ ogy or eT Residenc 
‘ = . other ttages et) 
Charming well-matured ogg emma garden, orchard, RIDGEWAY HOUSE, ASHRIDGE PARK Pleasure gardens, tennis lawn, vegetable garden, lar-c 
anour . acne ee aint —— . paddock, larch wood, etc., in all 
| containing hall, lounge, dining room, loggia, edrooms 
(3 with lavatory basins h. & c.), bathroom. | ABOUT 10 ACRES 
For Sale at a Moderate Price. . pecnine meine . : _ Pow ee See 
M ter, t t ° n y OSB N & } 4 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. _—(17,362) nes aieateeetadintetanatattn taliban a 
amen lpi cilia an = ~ Garage. Loose boxes. 
ON OUTSKIRTS OF WILTSHIRE VILLAGE Pleasure gardens, kitchen garden, paddock, etc., 
In a quiet position, approached by a drive over 100 yards in In all 
length from a by-road and near to a bus route. 2 HOUSES ADJOINING AND INTER- 
ABOUT 3 ACRES 
AN ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE | COMMUNICATING 


On 2 floors only and in excellent order. Hall. For SALE by AUCTION by OSBORN & MERCER 
2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, well-equipped bathroom. | at the London Auction Mart, 155, Queen Victoria Street, | In all 4 reception, 12 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Main services. Central heating. E.C.4, on TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 16 (unless previously | Air Raid Shelter. 
2 Garages. Extensive Stabling. Outbuildings, Sold privately.) 


Delightful matured gardens, walled kitchen garden, | IDEAL FOR GUEST HOUSE, SMALL HOTE! 
orchard, paddock, etc., in all Solicitors - Messrs. SmMMONDS & JAMES, CHURCH, ETC. 


r C 5.8 ’.C.2 
ABOUT 5 ACRES RACKHAM & Co., 4-5, Staple Inn, W.C.2. 











with 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


’ 





SWANAGE (on Sea Front) 


; For Sale Freehold 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD Auctioneers: OSBORN & MERCER, 28b, Albemarle 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (M2376) | RE ene: a ere Se | Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


orm 2 TURNER LORD & RANSOM  _, rosesm 


aiden 127, MOUNT ST., LONDON, W.1 eee 


i order of Exzecutors. SU RREY-SUSSEX BORDERS JUST IN MARKET. 2 


30 miles London—close to old-world Market Town and Station. 


THIS DELIGHTFUL FREEHOLD PROPERTY FOR SALE 


400 feet up. Facing South. Glorious views. 





(ate 
er, 











12 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, billiards room, oak panelled lounge, loggia. 
Large garage, chauffeur’s rooms, Lodge. 


Main electricity, water, gas and drainage. Central 
heating. 


LOVELY GROUNDS. HARD TENNIS COURT? 
BOWLING GREEN. PROLIFIC KITCHEN 
GARDEN. PADDOCK. 


9} ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION AFTER WAR 
PRICE £15,000 


Sole Agents, TURNER LORD & RANSOM, as above. 








18 ONDON, BW. BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY «oS 


SOUTH DEVON | 
14 Miles Torquay. | 
500 ft. up. Secluded and sheltered. 
SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, Wide-stretching views to Berkshire 
32 ACRES Downs. 





BERKS & OXON BORDERS | BARGAIN | SURREY. 500 FT. UP 


MIDST LOVELY COUNTRY. Few miles Tunbridge Wells. In a pretty 14 snites London, 
village. thet HOUSE OF 

TER 
CHARMING SMALL COUNTRY || Designed by architect and built in old 
VERY FINE MODERN RESIDENCE CHARMING XVIIith-CENTURY RESIDENCE een tea Ae gel is ch ag! ome oe 
OF CHARACTER SMALL STONE-BUILT COUNTRY | In excellent order. All main services, | MeD'S. Solid oak block floors and doors, 
in a order and — every HOUSE | 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Pretty ey pe area (hae nae aaa 
ay ie beeen 4 SS | In perfect order. Lounge hall, 2 reception, gardens. Orchard. Paddock. lounge, well fitted kitchen, etc. 4 bed, bath, 

— , a et ’ eacuitinel eeder os Decroues, mevieen oavenes oa 6 ACRES } All mains. Garage. 

supply by gravitation. Modern drainage. | Main electricity, VERY ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD ONLY £2,750 MINIATURE LANDSCAPE GARDENS, 
Lovely gardens, quiet, —- Model FARM, in all about 28 ACRES VACANT POSSESSION. TENNIS COURT. ORCHARD, % ACRE. 


32 ACRES, mostly rich pasture. Freehold with Possession £5,500 Immediate inspecti IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
TACANT POSSESSION. i J (Immediate inspection advised) FREEHOLD £2,950 
FREEHOLD ONLY £6,750 BENTALL, HorsLEY & BALDRY, as above. | BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. | Sole Agents: BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 














"TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 SURREY-SUSSEX BORDERS 


Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams ‘‘ Cornishmen, London’’ Unspoilt rural (not isolated) position, between E. Grinstead and Horley. 





PICTURESQUE X\/Ith 
£5,000 FREEHOLD. 5 ACRES. : CENTURY pe "RY 
NORTH WILTS, on outskirts of village, near foot of DOWNS. 300 feet up. COTTAGE RESII=NCE 
A CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE in good condition and easy to run. ; : 
Hall, 2 reception, bathroom, 5 bedrooms. Main electricity, water and drainage. + “tale in old orchard. Oak beams, 
Telephone. Central heating. 2 garages, extensive stabling. Delightful gardens, : os inglenooks, 5 bedroom, bath 
tennis lawn, walled kitchen garden, orchard and paddock.—TRESSIDDER & Co., 77, (h. & c.) lounge 20ft. b ; 13ft., 
South Audley Street, W.1. (18,359) dining room,cloakroom, tchen, 
—__- ee eee etc. Central heating. o's 
BERKS-OXON BORDERS water, electricity. 3 loos pose 
250 ft. up. Bus service passes, F , On A es a 
FoR SALE, DELIGHTFUL STONE RESIDENCE. Hall, 3 reception, 3 bath, ag ‘ aE 
8 bed (some h. & c.) Aga. Main electricity. Telephone. Garages. 6 loose ees 3 \ 25 ACRES PAST 
boxes. Excellent lodge. Charming pleasure gardens, kitchen garden. paddocks, etc. PRICE £6,500 LO 
15 ACRES. Possession March 25, 1944 (Might divide). 


Strongly recommended. TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1. (13,347). Sole Agents: MARTEN & CARNABY, 23, Church St., Reigat 
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With Vacant Possession. 
SOMERSET 
SALE of an UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE SMALL FREEHOLD DETACHED COUNTRY RESIDENCE with POSSESSION. All in splendid order and co! ion, 
known as KNOLL HOUSE, LAVERTON, being about 8% miles from the city of Bath, 4% miles from Frome (main G.W.R.), 1 mile off the main Bath-Frome road (excell: ° bus 
service). Accommodation on two floors only comprises: 2 reception rooms, morning room, kitchen, scullery, etc.; 5 bedrooms, bathroom (h. & c.), 2 w.c.s. Attractive, well | \-out 
grounds, heated greenhouse, garage, etc., in all about THREE-QUARTERS OF AN ACRE. To be SOLD BY AUCTION with VACANT POSSESSION by WNV..-srs: 
HARDING & SONS, at the GEORGE HOTEL, FROME, SOMERSET, on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1943, at 3 o’clock p.m. Printed Sale particulars, price 6¢., ‘rom 
the Auctioneers, 26, King Street, Frome (Tel.: 2057); or from Messrs. DANIEL & CRUTTWELL, Solicitors, Bath Street, Frome. 
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HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 
62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


ESTATE 


Kensington 1490 
Telegrams: - 
te, Harrods, London.’’ 


1943 715 


OFFICES 


West Byfieet 
and Haslemere 
Offices 





CHILTERN HILLS 


THE CHOICEST MINIATURE ESTATE 
IN THE MARKET 
1% miles from station, facing a Common, 
surroundings. 


Entrance hall, lounge 30 ft. by 17 ft., two other reception 
rooms (all oak panelied) sun loggia,” 7 bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, complete offices. 


Companies’ electric light and water, gas, central heating, 
modern drainage. 


Garage for 2 cars. 
BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED GROUNDS WITH HARD 
ROCKERY, 
PADDOCK, AND WOODLANDS, 
in all nearly 


PRICE £7,750 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, srompten Road, S.W.1 


300 ft. up. 


TENNIS COURT. 
KITCHEN GARDEN, 





30 ACRES. 


SOUTH AND EAST FRONTS 


Inapected and recommended by the Sole Agents : 


c4 





GENUINE GEORGIAN RIVERSIDE 
RESIDENCE 


25 minutes Waterloo, few minutes station. 
a: psy 





Lounge hall, 3 magnificent reception, full-sized billiards room, 7 bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, complete offices. All companies’ mains. Central heating. 
Garage for 4 cars, useful outbuildings. Beautiful old walled gardens, completely 
secluded and with many fine trees, tennis.and other lawns, kitchen garden, water 
garden intersected by a river with water falls, rustic bridge, etc., in all nearly 


3 ACRES 
RECOMMENDED AS ONE OF THE MOST PERFECT HOUSES 
AT PRESENT IN THE MARKET. £8,000. 
HARRODS Lrp., 62/64, Brompton | Road, 8.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. - 806.) 


ADJOINING PICTURESQUE GOLF COURSE c.3 
IN SURREY 
LAVISHLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


IN SPLENDID ORDER THROUGHOUT 
On the Downs, about 30 minutes from Town. 





Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 


7 bed and dressing rooms, 3 
bathrooms, cocktail bar. 


Garage 2 cars. Main drainage. 
Companies’ electric light, gas 
and water. Central heating. 


The gardens form a delightful 
setting, with hard tennis court, 


kitchen garden, orchard, in ali 
about 
2 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Inspected and strongly recommended by HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 


S.W.1. (Tel. : Kensington 1490. 


Eatn. 807. 7.) 


EAST DEVON 
Situate in an old world Village, 2 miles from the sea. 
SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


3 ption, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main water, electricity. Independent hot water. 
Garage. Workshop. Storeroom. 


Di I\GHTFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS together with prolific orchard, in all 
about 


2 ACRES. FREEHOLD £4,000 
RY SESENTING A LESSER FIGURE THAN PAID BY THE LATE OWNER 
sole Agents: Messrs. VAN H. ALLEN & Co., 3, Marine Crescent, Seaton, and 
H DS 3 Ltp., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 


MELTON MOWBRAY AND OAKHAM c.2 
Situate in an old-world village with local buses to the two towns mentioned. 
ATTRACTIVE OLD STONE PERIOD HOUSE 
in first-class order and condition and installed with all 


LABOUR-SAVING APPLIANCES. 
ption, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, maids’ sitting-room, all main services. Hunting 
dling. 10 loose boxes. Garage for 2 cars. Stud groom’s cottage with bath. 


GARDENS AND GROUNDS OF ABOUT 
1 ACRE 
FREEHOLD £6,000 
HARRODS LtD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. ‘(Tel.: 








c.2 








to 


Kensington 1490.) 


c.4 


ideal 


WELL STOCKED 





(ta: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 


FAC ING A SM. ALL U NSPOIL T VILLAGE G REEN . HIGH POSITION 


ON THE CHILTERN HILLS 


Handy for Reading and Newbury 


c.4 





FASCINATING OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE 
on two floors only with 3 or 4 reception, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
complete offices. Aga cooking. Companies’ water and electric light. Central 
heating. Garage for 2 cars. Barn, useful outbuildings. Secondary Residence 
available if required. Also 3 cottages, of which one is unoccupied. 
OLD-ESTABLISHED GROUNDS with large tennis lawn, herbaceous 
kitchen garden, orchard, larchwood, and paddock, in all about 


10 ACRES 


OFFERED ON ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS. 
Inspected and recommended by HARRODS LTD., 
(Tel.: Kensington 


FINE POSITION. VIEWS OVER FARM <3 


CLOSE SURREY DOWNS. Convenient to station, about half hour Town. 


A RESIDENCE OF INFINITE CHARM AND CHARACTER 
IN SECLUDED GROUNDS 


borders, 


WITH EARLY POSSESSION. 
62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1 
1490.) 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, 9 bed 
and dressing rooms, 2  bath- 
rooms. Teak staircase and 
woodwork throughout. Electric 
light and modern conveni- 
ences. Lodge. 2 garages. Other 
useful outbuildings. 


The gardens are well timbered, 
tennis and other lawns, kitchen 





garden, fruit trees, two pad- 
docks, valuable frontage, in all 
about . 
8 ACRES. We, 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. EARLY POSSESSION 





Inspected and recommended by HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 
“13 MILES NORTH OF LONDON c.2 


With local hourly bus passing the property to two populous districts. 


SUBSTANTIAL AND COMMODIOUS PREMISES 


Suitable for use as Institution, School, Club, Home or Sanatorium. ADMINISTRA- 

TIVE BLOCK: 9 bedrooms, matron’s rooms, staff dining and sitting rooms, dispensary, 

kitchen and offices. Two eee oe each containing wards, bathrooms, and 
<itchens, etc. 


Laundries and storerooms. Bungalow Lodge of four rooms and bath. 
Main water, gas and drainage. 


GROUNDS ABOUT 3 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. 1 1490. Extn. 809.) 


TWO MILES INLAND FROM WORTHING c.2 
Frequent buses quite near. 

THE IDEAL OF A MODERN HOUSE 
ARCHITECT-BUILT AND BEAUTIFULLY FITTED THROUGHOUT. 
Central hall, lounge 33 ft. by 15 ft., dining-room 20 ft. by 15 ft., 4 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, maids’ sitting-room. All main services. Fitted basins. Central heating. 
Separate garage. 

DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: 


Garage. 


HARRODS LTD., 











Kensington 1490.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH : FOX & SONS SOUTHAMPTON : 
1ES c FS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.I. 
Se rok Pal, FAL T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.1., A.A. 
d F.A.I. LAND AGENTS, BRIGHTON : 


E. STODDART FOX, P.AS.L., 
fe neko BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.LP.A. 





R. ALEC HAMBRO. 








DORSET 


Close to an interesting old-world Market Town. In beautiful country surroundings. 


FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION OF THE MANSION, PLEASURE GARDENS AND KITCHEN GARDEN AT 
JUNE, 1944 


WELL-KNOWN FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
WITH DIGNIFIED MANSION CONTAINING: 


40 bedrooms, 7 bathrooms, fine suite of reception rooms, excellent domestic offices. Central heating. Electric lighting plant. Commodious 
stabling. Garages, Several cottages. 


WELL-TIMBERED PLEASURE GROUNDS GRASSED TERRACES AND WALKS, PARK LAND, KITCHEN GARDENS, PLANTATIONS 
AND PASTURE LAND, THE WHOLE COMPRISING AN AREA OF ABOUT 


151 AGRES 
PRICE £35,000 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








A SOUND AGRICULTURAL NEAR WIMBORNE, DORSET | HAMPSHIRE 


INVESTMENT | In delightful rural setting, 2% miles from the Minster Market 
Town. 6% miles from Bournemouth. Commanding extensive ; . , 
views over delightful country. 2 miles from Petersfield Station with half-hourly service of 


BISH OPS WALTHAM 9 trains to London which is reached in 1% hours. 
HANTS | 


On the main road to Alton with frontage thereto of nearly | AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN FREEHOLD 
one mile. 10 miles from Southampton, 9 miles from Winchester. | RESIDENCE 


THE VALUABLE AND COMPACT 


FREEHOLD PROPERTY FACING SOUTH AND ERECTED UNDER A WELL- 


KNOWN ARCHITECT’S PERSONAL SUPERVISION, 
COMPRISING THE WELL SITUATED FIRST-CLASS 


MIXED HOLDING . 
8 bedrooms, 1 dressing room, 2 bathrooms, drawing room 


BISHOPSDOWN FARM 21 ft. by 17 ft., dining room 21 feet long fitted with two 


fire grates, study, lounge hall, kitchen and offices. 
With farmhouse, buildings, cottage and 169 ACRES of | AN OLD-WORLD TYPE OF NORFOLK | 
Sas Se REED THATCHED SMALL RESIDENCE | Main electricity and water. Beeston boiler. 2 garages. 


A convenient small house. “Cornwill,” on the outskirts | CAREFULLY PLANNED BY AN ARCHITECT AND | 
of Bishops Waltham. POSSESSING THE ACME OF COMFORT. 
THE GROUNDS ARE NICELY TIMBERED AND 
3 bedrooms, box-room, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, kitchen, | 4 bedrooms (each with basins, h. & c.), well appointed | INCLUDE TENNIS COURT BY GAZES, KITCHEN 
good garden. Companies’ water and electricity. Also bathroom. Lounge, 31 ft. oe ft. 9 ~ cath cs one | GARDEN WITH FRUIT TREES, PLEASURE 
TWO EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATION ARABLE ceiling. Dining a a Sn GARDENS, ETC. 
FIELDS of just over 7 ACRES. | 
Main water, central heating, petrol gas plant, garage for | 
THE WHOLE PRODUCING A GROSS RENTAL OF | two cars. 
£275 15s. PER ANNUM THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS ARE OF GREAT 
| NATURAL BEAUTY AND INCLUDE EXCELLENT 
To be SOLD BY AUCTION as a whole or in 3 lots WOODLAND, PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDENS, 
at the ROYAL HOTEL, CUMBERLAND PLACE, | FLOWER BEDS, ROCKERIES, WATER GARDEN 
SOUTHAMPTON, on THURSDAY, NOVEMBER AND PASTURE LAND PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 
11, 1943, at 3 o’clock precisely. , 


The whole extending to an area of about 


2%, ACRES 


The whole extending to an area of about 


Solicitor: J. R. PULLON, Esq., 7 and 8, Rolls Passage, | 11 ACRES PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD For appointment to view, apply: Fox & Sons, Land 
Chancery Lane, London, E.C.4. Auctioneers: Messrs. | Agents, Bournemouth. 


Fox & Sons, Bournemouth, Southampton, Brighton. For further particulars apply : Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 
Bournemouth. 


DORSET WILTSHIRE 


About 3 miles from Wimborne and 10 miles from Bournemouth. Situated on the edge of a small unspoilt village, 124% miles from Salisbury , 14 miles fi 
Devizes. 








AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE A BEAUTIFUL OLD STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUS® 


CAREFULLY RESTORED, HAVING LARGE STONE MULLIONED WINDOWS, 
THE WHOLE IN PERFECT ORDER. 


At one time an old vicarage, facing south, and in very:good order throughout. 





7 bedrooms (4 fitted basins, h. and c.), 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, kitchen and 

5 principal bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 3 attic bedrooms, 3 reception 1 

excellent offices. Main electric light and power. Main water. Garage. Sp 
stabling. Large barn and other outbuildings. 


offices, 


Electric lighting. Garage 3 cars. Stabling. 
NICELY TIMBERED AND SECLUDED GROUNDS, EASY TO MAINT 
THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS ARE WELL MATURED AND INCLUDE | ‘TENNIS AND OTHER LAWNS, WALLED-IN KITCHEN GARDENS, ORCHA 
PLEASURE GROUNDS, ORCHARD, PADDOCK, THE WHOLE COMPRISING AND PASTURE FIELDS, THE WHOLE COMPRISING AN ARBA OF AB 
AN AREA OF ABOUT 20 ACRES 
43, ACRES 
PRICE £5,250 FREEHOLD 


PRICE £5,750 FREEHOLD (Rates and Tithe about £22 per annum) 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. For particulars apply : Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. (11 BRANCH OFFICES 
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When planning for the future specify 


Chloride 


BATTERIES 





OUNTRY HOUSE LIGHTING 


THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL STORAGE COMPANY, LIMITED 


Grosvenor Gardens House, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. W.CH.$/43 




















1ASTERS OF HOUNDS | 


WE ask your continued help in this year of 
greater need. It may be impossible for you 
to give us the usual Armistice Day Cap, but you 
can still help us by inviting gifts on our behalf from 
your hunting friends. The support of hunting 
people has been of the greatest value to the British 
Legion in past years, but it is more than ever | 
necessary now that the need is so much greater. 
Remember that your gifts will help ex-Service men 
and women of ALL ranks, ALL Services and ALL 
Wars, their families, and the widows and children 
of the fallen. 








EARL HAIG’S BRITISH LEGION APPEAL FUND, 
RICHMOND, SURREY 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 


REMEMBRANCE DAY 


| Ladies who will give their services as poppy sellers on 
November | 1th are asked to apply to their 
‘Local Committees. 
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and dried grain. 
handling. 


a 2 








hour. 
quest. 






ex. 


LONGPARISH, ANDOVER, HANTS. 
Phone : Longparish 224 


FASY to instal and simple to, control. 

Continuous operation and discharge. 
Even drying, pneumatic elevation of wet 
For sack or bulk 
Capacity up to 2 tons per 
Details on re- 
Standard Drier 


£425 
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works. 


NNEDY ¢ KEMPE 


’Grams ; ‘* Kennedy, Longparish ’’ 








les pukka gen 


The wallah who put me on to FOUR SQUARE 
certainly had the pukka gen on baccy. No 
‘mouth’ or ‘throat’ however much you smoke. 
Must be something in what he said about 
FOUR SQUARE being a dandy smoke without 


artificial scent or flavouring. Anyway, from 
now on it’s FOUR SQUARE for me. Six 
blends to choose from— 


FOUR SQUARE Cigarettes 20 for 2/4 


FOUR SQUARE 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD., PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 


| PURPLE 


VIRGINIAS 
RED SQUARES 


A rich, cool, satisfying 
Virginia. ‘Broken flake’ 
of medium cut. Very 
cool and long-lasting - 


per oz. 2/11 
BROWN SQUARES 


A finer cut Empire Vir- 
ginia, shredded and 
toasted. Dark in colour, 
but very soft flavour - 

per oz. 2/7 


YELLOW SQUARES 
Similar style to Matured 
Virginia, but made ex- 
clusively from the best 
Empire leaf of Virginia 
type - per oz. 2/7 


SQUARES 
Curlies. The ever popu- 
larspun-cut. Littlediscs 
of tobacco ready for the 
pipe. Flavoursome and 
long-lasting - 

per oz. 2/7 

* 
MIXTURES 
BLUE SQUARES 
A perfectly balanced 
mixture of finest Vir- 
ginia and choicest East- 
ern tobaccos. The in- 
door smoker's ideal. 
Rich in natural aroma. 


but not heady. Medium 
cut - per oz. 2/I1 


GREEN SQUARES 
A mixture of the old 
original Scottish type 
of medium strength and 
medium cut, made from 
selected Empire leaf - 

per oz. 2/7 


1 


 & 











MOST GENEROUS PROTECTION 


ASSURANCE 


of BARTHOLOMEW 


F .E- MARINE - BURGLARY 


LK 











HEAD OFFICE: Temporarily at 
















LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


KIDBROOKE PARK, 


LIFE - ACCIDENT - MOTOR 


FOREST ROW SUSSEX 


% MOST REASONABLE OUTLAY 


_ =A LLIANCE™— 


COMPANY LIMITED 





etc. 
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Un. . 


~OOD Furniture to-day is a gilt-edged security. Harrods collection 
of Reproduction, Period and Restored Old Pieces is the finest in the 
country and will well repay a visit. The highly decorative pieces 
illustrated above are of the “ Stuart” and “ William and Mary” era. 


HARRODS GALLERIES 


HARRODS LTD Lome: 
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Harlip 


THE HON. MRS. ALASTAIR ERSKINE 


Mrs. Erskine, who is the wife of the younger son of Lord Erskine of Restormel, is the daughter of the 
late Major P. F. Norbury, D.S.O. Besides helping to run her husband’s farm, Mrs. Erskine is a member 
of the British Red Cross Society 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES : 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams : Country Life, London 
Telephone: Temple Bar 7351 





¢ 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2, 


Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1}d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 


The fact that goods made of vaw materials in short 

supply owing to way conditions are advertised in 

CountTrY LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they ave necessarily available for export. 





THE TASKS OF PEACE 


HE manifesto issued last week by the 

Tory Reform Committee of Conserva- 

tive M.P.s suggests that, behind the 

irritating indecisions and delays which 
the Government appears to accept with such 
astonishing equanimity, there is a solid move- 
ment towards agreement on the part of those 
who are determined that the national will shall 
in the end prevail. Inevitable as the hindrances 
are, and irritating in the extreme when they 
hamper preparations which depend so much on 
timing, their capacity for damage, even should 
peace take us unawares, is limited by the extent 
to which intelligent goodwill can immediately 
be made effective. Intelligent goodwill is 
certainly the keynote of the Tory Reform 
Report, with its background of economic 
realism, of expansion of production and co- 
operation within Commonwealth and Empire, 
and its insistence on the need for concerting 
agreed practical measures not only in inter- 
national and imperial affairs but, nearer home, in 
national planning, housing, education, health 
services and social security. 

As a contribution to practical agree- 
ment on a home programme the Report will 
stand or fall by its attitude towards the 
uses of land and the maintenance and control 
of agriculture. That attitude is essentially 
broad-minded and realist. While landowners, 
farmers and farm workers, it suggests, must be 
assured, so long as they conform to a reasonable 
standard of efficiency, of fair rewards for their 
efforts by a guarantee of stable prices, the public 
for their part must be satisfied by the mainten- 
ance of Government supervision that the 
industry is being efficiently conducted in the 
national interest. Here it comes into line with 
the “‘All-Party”’ statement issued recently by 
members of the House of Lords, in which it was 
agreed that landowners must accept proper 
standards of “‘good management” and the 
control necessary to ensure it. There is much 
evidence that, in order to secure this, our land- 
owners are prepared to accept the institution 
of a Land Commission. They certainly have no 
desire to disclaim their trusteeship in such 
matters. This being accepted, there should be 
no great difficulty on the part of the public in 
agreeing that owners of land, whether the State, 
or corporate bodies, or individuals, must have 
access to sufficient supplies of capital for carry- 
ing out the work required of them. Opportuni- 
ties for borrowing can be amplified and simpli- 
fied, and the House of Lords memorandum 
suggested that the future basis of assessment to 
death duties should link up with a system of 
allowances for capital expenditure, so as to ease 
the burden of taxation on individuals. Dis- 
cussion along lines like these is the way to the 
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common ground of political and practical 
agreement. 

The principle of ‘‘practical approach”’ is 
also employed by the Report in dealing with 
national planning. Physical reconstruction, it 
is stated, can only be effective and the amenities 
of the countryside can only be preserved if the 
Government controls development rights upon 
a national basis. This view, taken by one section 
at least of the Conservative Party, was further 
elucidated by Mr. J. D. Trustram Eve in The 
Times, where he pointed out that the Uthwatt 
Report’s fundamental recommendation is a 
prohibition against development of unbuilt-up 
land, not the acquisition of anything. The 
Tory Report confirms the almost unive.sal 
agreement with this preliminary essential. 


SALVAGE OR DEMOLITION ? 
OULD many of the historic buildings 
gutted by fire in the raids on London and 
other cities, and since wholly or in part pulled 
down as ‘‘dangerous structures,’’ have been 
saved? The answer, some believe, is ‘‘ Yes.’’ 
Without questioning the discretion of the Fire 
Service in circumstances of great difficulty and 
danger, it is probable that a good many historic 
buildings would be standing to-day which now 
are not but for the excessive thoroughness of 
some municipal engineers. The Report of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
for the years 1940-42 gives instances in which 
the Society’s architects have succeeded in 
saving damaged buildings from the zeal of more 
pessimistic engineers, and others where their 
advice was not taken. In Exeter, particularly, 
it is thought that much unnecessary demolition 
took place. Among those where remedial 
measures have succeeded in saving the bulk of 
the structure for subsequent reconditioning are 
the Bath Assembly Rooms (to be restored after 
the war), St. Bride’s Church, Hogarth’s House, 
Chiswick, the tower of Bromley Church, and 
Trinity Almshouse in Mile End Road. Inciden- 
tally, it is learnt that Professor A. E. Richardson 
is being consulted in connection with the recon- 
struction of the beautiful but gutted Trinity 
House itself on Tower Hill. Included in the 
Report is a valuable statement of principles for 
the reconstruction of churches drawn up by the 
Friends of the City Churches. They believe 
that nearly all, if not all, can and should be 
re-built, in the first instance the walls and roofs 
being made sound, and that, even if a church 
is not re-built, its tower should be preserved. 


REVEILLE 


RISE, before the bugle call 

From narrow bunk against the wall 
And from the barrack window gaze 
Into the faint September haze. 
Houses I view, and little more; 
Roofs and chimneys by the score, 
Until I see with eager eyes 
From hidden river mist arise. 
And through the river mist I see 
That valley which is home to me; 
Green hills and meadows, flocks and herds, 
Woods and ploughland, flowers and birds. 
And in the centre of the vale, 
Gently rising, silken, frail, 
Mist, above the stream which flows 
Far away. Reveille blows! 

JEFFREY G,. GOULD. 


TWO GREAT HOUSES’ FUTURE 


NOLE is by far the most important of the 
historic homes which, in such rapid suc- 
cession, have lately been accruing to the 
National Trust, as it is, in general estimati=zn, 
the great English country house par excellence. 
Actually it is more of a village than a house, 
with, as the late Lord Sackville used to counter 
envious sentimentalists, seven acres of highly 
unscientific roof to be kept in order. Nothing 
specifically has been said about the ownership 
of the contents, but presumably they will go 
with the house. With the famous silver fur- 
niture and ‘“‘coffer-makers’’’ chairs, innumer- 
able fine portraits and tapestries, these aré 
so highly valued that, at the time of the 
steep rise in death duties a generation ago, 
Knole was made the test instance of a house of 
which the contents were so valuable that, 
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unless heirlooms were exempted from the duties 
it would have to be gutted to pay a single 
instalment. Though many smaller houses are 
more architecturally impressive than Knole 
(owing to the impossibility of seeing more than 
a small part in any single view), none, except 
possibly Hardwick and Drayton, is so p:cked 
with history or has such authentic p-riod 
atmosphere. The S.P.A.B. Report, referi 4 to 
above, mentions the improbability of Hi land 
House, damaged by bombs in 1940, being gain 
lived in, and canvasses the possible non- 
residential purposes to which it could b: put. 
One is that all the societies associated vith 
amenities should be gathered there, bi the 
relative inaccessibility tends to outweig the 
benefits that might result. An “an nity 
centre”? for residential Kensington seen the 
most feasible and promising solution. 


THE HERO OF... 


HEN invasion appeared immine: 
all our signposts and most of the 
of our railway stations vanished, an most 
extreme zeal was at times shown. Tho: who 
went to see Malmesbury Abbey were gre: ed in 
the porch by an interesting history statir + that 
Abbey was founded in such and : ich a 
year. Another example must have bee : seen 
by thousands of people drawing near to London 
on the Southern Railway, namely a_»ublic- 
house called ‘‘The Hero of.’’ This Hero of 
Waterloo, for that is its secret name, has now 
come into the news, for someone has discovered 
that there are only three Heroes in all London, 
those of Waterloo, Maida and Alma. ‘This is 
but a meagre list and it seems hard that Blen- 
heim and Trafalgar at least should not have 
their turns. But indeed the celebrity of military 
or naval heroes as gauged by public-house signs 
presents a difficult problem. The Marquess of 
Granby was unquestionably a brave and dis- 
tinguished soldier but most people would be 
hard put to it to name his battles. Yet he has 
given his name to more public-houses than any 
other man in England, and in particular to that 
kept by Mrs. Weller at Dorking. Wellington 
and Nelson have been tolerably well treated, 
but the Duke of Marlborough has had little 
recognition, And finally here is a little problem 
in a slightly different line to which somebody 
may provide the answer. Why is there a public- 
house in Lewisham called after the eminent 
Scotsman who invented the kaleidoscope, Sir 
David Brewster? 


SEAWEED 


EVERAL of the older therapeutic uses of 
seaweeds are fairly well known: from some 
were obtained medicaments for the alleviation 
to sprains and rheumatism, and an extract for 
the making of seaweed baths at home. From 
others (most notably Carragheen moss) came 
preparations varying from flour to jujubes, but 
all held good for ailments of the throat and 
chest and for the after-effects of poison gas il 
the last war. But in this war one of our British 
seaweeds is being put to a new use. ‘The jelly 
agay agar employed for the cultivation and 
identification of bacteria was made chicfly from 
a Japanese seaweed. Supplies being cut off, 
experiments were successfully made with a jelly 
made from a British species. And now (s0 It 
has been reported) Scots youngsters a1 recelv- 
ing £20 a ton for collecting the weed, which 1s 
a Gigartina common in the Firth 0: Clyde. 
About some other important uses oi seaweed 
products—in the manufacture of mu itions— 
little is heard, but a few months ago t. *re were 
reports that a promising artificial silk suitable 
for making stockings, had been obtai °d from 
a Scottish seaweed. From seaweed co ~s some 
of the greaseproof and transparent pe °T used 
to wrap many foods, and so long ag ‘5 1938 
an English factory claimed to be ; ‘ducing 
from seaweed a roofing and flooring fat > which 
was thick and tough and boasted t! special 
merits of being rot-proof, fire-proof ai sound- 
proof. Sentimentalists may sigh for * days 
when seaweed was burnt for kelp a) dine, 
but technologists deserve congratu n on 
their modern exploitation of seaweed: Joubt- 
less in time yet further uses will be i -nd {0 
crops which the ocean often yield: 2 
barrassing plenty. 
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COUNTRY 


A 
(¢ DUNTRYMAN’S 
RorERS... 


By 


fajor C. S. JARVIS 


CORRESPONDENT with the 5th 

Army has sent me an account of some 

is of the recent fighting in Italy and, 
A describing the state of affairs in one of 

the ptured coastal forts, he tells of the 
con ion of an 8-in. gun which had received 
ad oct hit from a projectile fired by one of 


our arships. The shell had bent the long 
bari into a most ridiculous curve, but still 
und: iaged on the breech of the piece was 


inscr »ed an inspiring motto which I, having 
ave.’ slight knowledge of Italian, helped out 
by a smattering of Latin, suggest means: We 
will s,oot straight. 

his reminds me of a double-barrelled gun 
I met shortly after the last war, which was the 
most remarkable thing in firearms that I have 
met, A young subaltern, who was stationed ina 
lonely desert outpost, had discovered that there 
were always a number of sand grouse coming 
down to water at a neighbouring spring, 
together with several coveys of hill partridges. 
He wrote to his mother in England asking her 
to obtain a gun for him, and his mother went 
through the goods and chattels of a deceased 
male relative, and found among them an 
excellent 12-bore by a maker of world-wide 
repute. This was sent off to the subaltern who, 
I may mention, had had his education sorely 
neglected, for he knew nothing whatsoever 
about fowling pieces and had never handled 
one before in his life. 


* * 
* 


HEN I visited him some months later he 
complained that he was doing no good 
whatsoever with the gun, and had not hit a 
thing. Every shot he fired seemed to go about 
2 yds. or more behind the object at which he 
aimed. I told him that this was by no means 
unusual, as so many of us suffer from the same 
fault—in fact, quite good shots have been known 
to hit beaters considerably more than 2 yds. 
behind a bird. The only thing to do was to 
hold well in front and keep on holding well in 
front, 

Then I had a look at the gun, and found 
ita magnificent weapon which had been built 
specially for a man who had lost his right eye, 
but who still shot off the right shoulder. The 
stock had a most exaggerated curve in it, and 
any ordinary man trying to shoot with it would 
tither break his collar-bone or become per- 
man-nily cross-eyed. I tried a few cartridges 


With i, and considered the young subaltern 
had ¢-eat possibilities as a future game shot if 
with “is weapon he hit only 2 yds. behind the 
objec. at which he aimed. 

* mi * 


recent correspondence concerning the 
oting of a dog while in pursuit of game 
. episode of years ago when a dear old 
ady 2d a small 50-acre property, which ran 
like a sdge or, in military parlance, a sharp 
salier ) the centre of big woodlands belong- 


recal] 
lady 


ing + ‘r neighbour. She was always most 
consi -¢ to the owner of the coverts, allowing 
the kr to drive in the pheasants from her 
land, 1 also, during shoots, permitting the 
suns t :tand in her fields, as, however carefully 
the bez ng of the woods was arranged, the bulk of 
the bir. insisted on crossing the narrow wedge 
of pase to the coverts on the other side. 

I: apple of the old lady’s eye was a glori- 
i [r+ setter who was a household pet and 


vn-dog, but he had some vague ideas 
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J. A. Brimble 


THE FIRST LEAVES FALL: LENHAM, KENT 


about his métier in life, and from time to time 
had a nice evening’s hunt after rabbits in the 
adjoining woods. One day the keeper, a ruthless 
man who had not heard the old saying: ‘“‘ You 
scratch my back and I’ll scratch yours,’’ shot 
the setter, and thereby turned a sweet-natured 
old lady into a “savage Juno filled with un- 
relenting hate.’’ The sole companion of her old 
age had been wantonly murdered, and someone 
was going to suffer for it. In those days, some 
50 years ago, as Lord Latymer remarks in 
CountTRY LIFE of October 1, it was considered 
legal to shoot a dog while in pursuit of game on 
private land, so the old lady did not bring a 
suit for damages—moreover the loss of a dog 
friend cannot be assessed in mere pounds, 
shillings and pence. Instead she demanded of 
the owner of the land that the keeper be dis- 
missed, but this was refused curtly as the 
employer held that his keeper was entitled to 
shoot a dog ‘‘ trespassing in pursuit of game.”’ 
The old lady then mobilised a reprisal force 
consisting of three stripling grandsons—all of 
whom were hefty youths and good shots into 
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A FOUR-YEAR PLAN FOR 
AGRICULTURE 


Next week we hope to publish 
the first of a series of articles by 
leading authorities on a Four-Year 
Plan for Agriculture. 

The contributors will include 
Sir George Stapledon, the Earl of 
Radnor, Sir John Russell, Mr. W. 
S. Mansfield, Professor H. G. 
Champion and Dr. G. H. Bates. 
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the bargain—who on the next occasion when 
the keeper came into their grandmother’s fields 
“trespassing in pursuit of game’’ man-handled 
him, ducked him in a pond and threw him back 
over the hedge into his woods. They threatened 
also to shoot his dog if ever again it strayed 
one yard over the boundary to drive in a 
pheasant. Then, when the big annual shoot 
was held in November, the attendant guns were 
curtly ordered out of the narrow fields in which 
they had been told to stand, and their places 
were taken by the reprisal force, who bagged 
as many, if not more, of the crossing birds than 


the actual shooting party. This occurred on 
three occasions that season, after which the 
owner of the woods put out feelers for peace, 
and agreed eventually to the old lady’s terms. 


* * 
* 


NE of the perennial and most popular 
topics of correspondence in our sporting 
journals is that of remarkable rights and lefts, 
and every week one reads of more and more im- 
probable feats until the high-water mark is 
reached with an elephant with the right and a 
see-see partridge with the left, when the editor, 
in the interests of truth and integrity, sternly 
orders a closure. After this the fishermen, 
upholders of canine intelligence and growers of 
giant marrows are allowed a turn in the corre- 
spondence columns until the seasou for rights 
and lefts comes in again with the autumn. 

Recently I have been recording in my Notes 
some remarkable rights and lefts achieved by 
the Government’s various financial departments, 
and the skill and daring shown by some of these 
officials is amazing, in lieu of a harsher adjective, 
for they attempt the improbable and they never 
miss. There was the occasion when an Official 
ruling was given, when compensation was made 
for requisitioned land, that the Government 
did not recognise the value of sporting rights 
and in the same week, when another property 
was being assessed for taxation, the sporting 
rights of the land were put at the highest 
rent they had reached in the days of peace and 
prosperity when the Americans used to come 
over here in August with sackloads of dollars. 
Then there was the more recent ruling that 
Home Guard officers are not officers, but 
“common soldiers,’’ when it is a question of 
economy over railway travelling, but are not 
“common soldiers’? when the collection of 
death duties on a Home Guardsman’s estate is 
being considered. 

These pale into insignificance with a 
recent Government right and left in connection 
with forestry. This is a case of a landowner, 
who has been ordered to cut his woods 
before they have reached maturity, and who 
has thereby lost the full benefit he might have 
obtained if they had been allowed to stand a 
few more years and grow to full size. As the 
cutting and marketing has been carried out on 
a wholesale scale the resulting timber has all 
been put on the market in one financial year— 
a fine shot from the right barrel. The left is 
even more remarkable, for the Inland Revenue 
are now charging him excess profits duty on 
the proceeds of these enforced sales, regardless 
of the fact that these profits should be spread 
over something like 100 years. 
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ANIMAL 
MOTHERS 


By FRANCES PITT 
Illustrated by W. SUSCHITZKY 


NIMAL mothers are like human mothers; 
some are good, very good, and others 
are no good at all. We all know the 
hen—I am using the word “‘animal”’ 

to cover birds as well as beasts—who hatches 
a full clutch of eggs and with little help from 
anyone rears the whole brood; we likewise 
know the fussy, silly hen, half of whose eggs are 
addled, and who is no use at managing chicks. 
She clucks around and makes a great to-do, but 
the chickens never flourish—it is ‘‘more by luck 
than judgment” if she succeeds in bringing 
up one of them. 

Yet what a mother is the perfect hen, and 
how splendidly she looks after her family! On 
the last page of this article we have a picture 
of a hen and chickens that shows exactly what 
I mean (Fig. 5). It radiates motherly concern, 
as italso radiates happy contentment, for the wee 
fluffy chicks are the personification of prosper- 
ous babyhood. Madame their mother, the staid, 
sensible, Light Sussex lady, may be depended 
upon to rear them as chickens should be reared. 
We can almost hear her snort at the suggestion 
that an incubator and a brooder might do the 
work as well or better. Possibly they might, 
but it is quite certain they would not afford 
us so lovely a picture. 

From the hen with chickens to a wallaby 
with a young one peeping from its pouch is a 
leap indeed, but again we find anxious loving 
motherhood. Fig. 2 shows a wallaby with 
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1—THE AXIS DEER WITH HER GREAT NERVOUS EYES 


a baby looking out of her pouch. The youngster 
is big, it is getting adventurous, it is a heavy 
burden for the old lady to carry about; more- 
over it wants to see the world, but she cocks 


one cautious ear forward and the other back- 

ward and bids it stay where it is, at any rate 

until the waiting man with the camera, who 

may be so dangerous, has finished his job and 
departed. 

The beauty of young things, the loveliness 
of the happy baby with all the world before 
it, can be found in quite homely youngsters 
as well as in such creatures as the wallaby. 
A calf in the meadow, an ordinary calf 
standing beside its mother as she lies at 
ease in the meadow, and staring with baby 
wonderment at the surrounding universe of 
grass and trees, is very lovely in its innocent 
way, its expression of wondering enquiry 
having great appeal. 

Indeed, it is true that practically every 
baby animal has this appeal. Look at the 
picture of a zebra mare and foal (Fig. 3), which 
might well be called a study in stripes. 
The fantastically adorned youngster stands 
beside its equally fantastically marked 
parent, while she rubs her dark muzzle on 
her striped and barred leg. It is a beautiful 
young thing, beautiful not only by reason o! 
its strange colouring but owing to its grace 
and expression. Such a photograph as this 
recalls the old question—of what utility to 
the zebra is its remarkable coat pattern: 
Some people say that on the zebra’s native 
African plains, among the bleached scrub, 
where strong sunlight glares down, the stripes 
act as an obliterative device, akin to the 
camouflage obtained by painting a ship oF 
building with dark and light bands, »ut not 
having seen the zebra in its home sur 
roundings I hesitate to say “yes” cr “no. 


“UTILITY WEAR”? OF AN MALS 


I sometimes wonder if we are 0t 100 
anxious to find ‘‘utility wear” in a nimal 
costumes. Is a reason necessary ever 
shade of colour, every stripeand bar? «it not 
possible that some creatures’ smart ~ snouts 
have arisen more by accident than roug! 
adaptation to any particular end? ke as 
an example of what I mean the cas: 0° the 
yellow-necked mouse. We have inou glish 
countryside the common and w read 
long-tailed or wood mouse, that sle 1ge 
eyed, large-eared little rodent that 108 
to the open air and has nothing in "mop 
with the musty-smelling house m« In 
some districts we also meet with neat 
relation of the long-tailed mouse, a ha «°° 
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and brighter colouring. 
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3.—THE ZEBRA AND HER FOAL. A STUDY IN STRIPES 


This fantastically adorned youngster is beautiful not only by reason of its strange colouring but also owing 


distinguished from it by larger size 
This larger mouse 


invariably has a band of fawn across its chest, 
whereas the common long-tail is content at 
the most with a mere spot of yellow, and to 
this band it owes its name of the yellow-necked 


mouse. 
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Now I cannot believe that the presence 
nce of that yellow cravat is of life and 


importance to the mouse, or that it has 


ought about by the elimination of those 
ials without it. Hence I say that I often 
whether all animal costumes are really 
ear. 
to return to the subject with which 
‘an this article, namely the animal 
her function in most cases is not merely 
sh and raise her offspring but to afford 
well what we may term, using a human 
noral support. 


CAT AND KITTENS 


ta contrast we find between the joyous 
1 of a kitten with its mother cat near 
secure in the knowledge of her help 
be required, and of a kitten that is 
¢ world unsupported. The motherless 
id the evacuee child have much in 

They are both self-contained little 
lewhat timid yet self-assured, hesitant 
|, playful at times but nevertheless 
and careful; in short both have learnt 
iter themselves and have in the process 
? before their time. 


to its grace and expression 


Animal mothers, like human mothers, give 
their children, by reason of the love with which 
they envelop them, that feeling of security which 
is the essence of happy childhood, and this 
applies to creatures so diverse as seals, tigers, 
cats and camels. 


A propos of this, I have seen at the Zoo 
tiger cubs with their dam and tiger cubs without 
her. The one lot faced the world with angry 
scowls, with ears laid back and _ whiskers 
bristling, but the other lot were all kittenish 
joy and bright inquisitiveness. Those with 
mother in the background cared not a jot for 
man or woman or even the glaring eye of a 
camera. 


A STUDY IN MOTHER LOVE 


With regard to this matter of a mother’s 
moral support and the feeling of security her 
presence engenders, let us return to the birds 
for a further example of motherly love and 
care. Fig. 4 is a snapshot of a Rheinhart’s 
pheasant sitting aloft on a perch, a large chick 
on either side, each young one cuddled under 
a spread wing, and it is indeed a study in 
mother love. 


I have seen similar solicitude in the case of 
the common peafowl. Pea chicks are active 
little things and are soon able to fly quite 
well. Their mother loses no time in taking 
them up into some tree at night, so that 
they may sleep well above the dangers that 


stalk on prowling feet. She leads them with 
anxious cries from branch to branch until they 
have mounted to a goodly height. Then she 
sits down, the chicks place themselves on either 
side, she spreads her wings, they creep beneath 
them and thus enfolded they roost in comfort 
and happiness. But as the young peafowl get 
bigger their devoted mother has no easy task. 
They may roost in comfort but she does not. 


One evening in the late autumn I watched 
a peahen take her family of four well-grown 
chicks up to roost. The young ones were nearly 
as big as Mother; all the same they expected 
her to treat them as if they were tiny chicks. 
With queer little cries of love and contentment 
they pushed themselves under her wings and 
as close to her as they could get, until the poor 
old lady was almost lifted off the branch by 
her lusty brood. It is sad to say that mis- 
fortunes befell several of the young peafowl and 
only one survived, which pullet was “‘ mothered”’ 
by the hen right through the winter. Before 
the young hen was finally ‘‘weaned” she had 
grown bigger than the parent, yet the old bird 
had to extend a protective wing. 


THE “PEN”? AND CYGNETS 


Another devoted parent is the female swan 
and it is a touching sight to see a pen—‘‘pen”’ 
is the old term for the female mute swan as 
“cob” is the designation of her mate—with her 
downy new-hatched cygnets, so devoted, so 
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proud and so bold on their behalf. But whereas 
the peahen gets no support from her gorgeous 
spouse as regards family affairs, the female swan 
can depend on every aid from the cob. He is as 
fond of the members of his family as their 
mother, and even more ready to do battle on 
their behalf. 

He would at any time lay down his 
life in their defence, in which he is noteworthy 
among bird and animal fathers, because in so 
many cases the mother is left to face any danger 
that threatens her young. And how brave and 
selfless are these mothers, whether it be some 
small bird fluttering from the nest, instinctively 
feigning injury and thereby luring away the foe 
at the risk of her own life, or the cat that with 
glaring eyes, arched back and fur on end defies 
a strange dog for her kittens’ sake. 

Motherhood makes all sorts of timid 
creatures brave—would the Axis deer (Fig. 1) 
with her great nervous eves, her large alert 
ears and her tense attitude have stayed 
where she was and let the camera do its 
work but for the fact that her little one 
needed milk? It must have it. The young- 
ster’s demand was imperative, so the old deer 
stood nervously but bravely while the calf 
sucked and the photographer made the best of 
his opportunity. He is to be congratulated on 
a lovely study of motherhood. He certainly 
used his opportunity well and the snapshot 
shows that he who would succeed in the photo- 
graphy of animals must combine skill with the 
ability to see and seize a chance. Portraiture 
of this type is indeed snapshotting, but snap- 
shotting of a highly skilled type. 

As regards self-sacrificing mothers and 
those that will attack a human being in order 
to save their offspring, I always consider a bird, 
and a British bird at that and not a very big 
one either, as one of the bravest of brave 
creatures. This is the brown or tawny owl, 
that common owl of the woods whose long- 
drawn hoot is one of the best-known of night- 
time cries. 


THE OWL ATTACKS 


The female brown owl will not hesitate 
to fly at the person who attempts investi- 
gation of her family affairs. I remember 


4.—EACH YOUNG ONE IS 
CUDDLED UNDER A _ SPREAD 
WING 


The Rheinhart’s pheasant 


well one day peering into a hole inan 
old hollow tree, trying to view the 
three downy owlets that lay within, 
when, without sound, for on her downy 
wings an owl gives no warning of 
approach, I received a_ st.rtlingly 
sharp smack on the back of ¢!¢ head. 
Three times did that brave ow! repeat 
her assault. In another cas [ saw 
a brown owl, resentful of a ~0 close 
inspection of her babies, fly « »vn and 
hit the visitor so hard that ' + claws 
penetrated his waterpr >f and 
scratched him. What a cont +t does 
such behaviour afford with t! * of the 
golden eagle, which is indee« timid 
fowl and cannot be placed a ng the 
brave parents, for when —nyone 
approaches its eyrie it disapp 5 0V 
the mountain-top. 


But parents brave anc — arents 


shy alike bring us to the be v and 
joy of young things, and th = 
although it set out to a 
5.—A PICTURE OF MOTHERLY CONCERN mates, ie ey > ee 


loveliness of baby creatures 
The staid and sensible Light Sussex lady and her chicks clad in fur or in feathers. 
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HAND-MADE LADDERS 


Written and Illustrated by NORMAN WYMER 


cstenareneeinetiatien 1 


l— RILLING THE HOLES FOR 
RUNGS 


THE 


2.—_SHAVING THE RUNGS ON THE 
‘““ HORSE ” 


LTHOUGH most ladders are made by 

machinery in these days, there are still 

a few hand craftsmen in isolated 

country districts who make them by 

hand as of old. Some ply their craft in the 

woods; others work in small yards in much 
the same way as the wheelwright. 

Ladder-making is not so easy as it may 
appear, and the countryman who has to use a 
ladder for his work is often particular in his 
choice. Many a thatcher or builder will tell you 
that he has his ladders especially made for him 
by hand as he “‘feels better’? on them than on 
a machine-made one. It may only be prejudice, 
as one old thatcher admitted to me, but, being 
a craftsman, he places more reliance on the 
hand-made article. 

Unlike the machine shops, which normally 
import their poles from Russia or the Scandi- 
navian countries, the hand craftsman prefers 
to cut his own timber in the woods. As he sees 
the tree growing he knows exactly what he is 
getting. He knows the right moment for felling, 
and he can watch the lengthy seasoning in a 
way that only the woodman really understands. 

“A pole will often look all right, but, unless 
you really understand your job, it will often 
let you down by splitting after a short time, 
and one cannot take any risks where bodily 
injuries may result,’’ a Sussex craftsman said 
to me. ‘‘There is almost as much art in choosing 
your wood as in making the ladder.”’ 

Spruce or larch are the most favoured woods. 
After the seasoning, the craftsman cleaves a pole 
into two, taking care to keep his line as straight 
as possible and keeping his sections as uniform 
as he can. Each pole will thereby be flat on 
one face and rounded on the other. The flat 
side is trimmed up by draw-knife, and the two 
poles are laid together with a block of wood 
under each end to keep them just clear of the 
ground. Slats are nailed to each above the 
blocks to keep them secure, and the positions 
for the rung holes are marked off, and the holes 
drilled by auger (Fig. 1). 

Next, short poles are gripped in the ladder- 
maker’s ‘‘horse”’ or ‘“‘mare’’ while he carefully 
fashions them by draw-knife into rungs 
(Fig. 2). It is fascinating to see the speed at 
which he works and the almost uncanny way 
he fashions his rungs to practically identical 
shape and size, simply by eye. His rungs must 
fit exactly, however, so, after tapering the ends, 
he drives them into a shallow wooden gauge as 
a test for size (Fig. 3). 

When he has made sufficient rungs for his 
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4.—RUNGS DRIVEN INTO ONE 


THE POLES 


OF 


5.—FIXING THE SECOND POLE IN 
POSITION 


ladder, he drives them securely into one of his 
poles (Fig. 4), and then, with the help of a 
second man, he lays his other pole over the 
opposite ends (Fig. 5) before driving the whole 
securely home. When his ladder is “‘built,’’ he 
supports one end on a trestle and laboriously 
shaves and trims the poles (Fig. 6) into a smooth, 
even surface. For extra security, he screws two 
or three metal rungs through from one pole to 
the other. 

The craftsman will make his ladders to suit 
his customers, for many have individual wishes. 
The usual lengths vary from about 15 to 30 ft. 


TRIMMING THE LADDER 
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COLLECTORS’ QUESTIONS 


We invite readers to submit their problems as to articles of interest to the connoisseur to the judgment of the Country Lire panel of experts, and we 
propose to publish further selections of the most generally interesting questions and answers at short intervals. It must be emphasised thai no 
valuations can be made, and we specially ask that photographs, rubbings or full descriptions only shall be sent, and in no circumstances objects of «ny 
kind. Questions should be addressed to the Editor, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, W.C.2. 


CROSS-FRAMED CHAIRS 


venture to write to you and ask if you could 

give me any information as to the date, etc., 

of the chair of which I send a sketch. I met 

it when staying away the other day. It 
seemed to me a very unusual one, and I can 
find nothing like it in Macquoid’s History of 
English Furniture. In the Encyclopaedia of 
Furniture there was only one stool which at all 
resembled it, and that was described as early 
German: the wood is mahogany. — THE 
MarcHIONEss OF EXETER, Burghley House, 
Stamford, Lincolnshire. 

The cross-framed chair has been rather 
neglected by the historian of furniture after its 
use in the early sixteenth century. There are, 
however, instances of its revived use in the early 
eighteenth century—for example some chairs at, 
or formerly at, Hornby Castle. The fact that 
these chairs are of mahogany would limit them 
in date to the early eighteenth century. The 
earliest uses of that wood are found in the Royal 
Wardrobe accounts in 1723-4. 


A MINIATURE OF LADY JANE GREY 

Can you give me any information as to a 
signed miniature which I bought just before the 
war? It is said to be French, and I make the 
signature out to be M. Opie or Opir. 

I am enclosing herewith an enlarged photo- 
graph of the miniature, together with a greater 
enlargement of the signature. The original is 
about 2 ins. across. I would be grateful if you 
can tell me something of the sitter and the artist. 
—Sirvia Grant Jones, Craigmakerran, Guild- 
town, Perth. 

The miniature is a 19th-century reproduc- 
tion and is based on a traditional portrait of 
Lady Jane Grey, first engraved in Holland’s 
Heroélogia, 1620. A number of engravings of 
this type are listed in the British Museum 
Catalogue of Engraved British Portraits. 


THE USE OF FORKS 
At what date were forks first used in 
England ?—J. Moore, Newbury, Berkshire. 
Forks were introduced into England during 
the reign of James I. In Ben Jonson’s Volpone, 
published in 1607, one of the characters says 
to another, who was in Venice : 
Then must you learn the use 
And handling of your silver fork at meals, 
The metal of your glass: (these are main matters 
For your Italian;) 
Forks were not therefore in general use in 
England at the beginning of the century. In 
1664, when he was growing prosperous, Pepys 


MINIATURE OF LADY JANE GREY, 
AFTER A TRADITIONAL PORTRAIT 
See Question: A Miniature of Lady Jane Grey 


paid a silversmith ‘‘£22 18s. for spoons, forks 
and sugar-box.’’ They had, however, been 
used as a luxury much earlier. An item in a 
will of 1463 is as follows: “I beqwethe to 
Davn John Kertelynge my silvir forke for grene 
gyngour.” In 1554 another will mentions: 
“‘my spone with a forke in the end.’’ Rowland 
Whyte describes a wonderful entertainment 
given by my Lord Keeper to Queen Elizabeth, 
when he presented her with, among other 
things, a “‘Forcke of faire Agate,”’ but this may 
have been for eating ginger or some special 
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AN UNUSUAL GEORGIAN CHAIR 


See Question: Cross-framed Chairs 


thing and was probably a two-pronged fork. 
Smollett notes in 1766 that ‘“‘the poorest 
tradesmen in Boulogne have silver forks with 
four prongs,’’ so four-pronged forks were not 
common in England at that date. 


A 17TH-CENTURY JUG 

I am sending a photograph of a jug with 
rubbing of inscription taken from the bottom part 
which seems to read : 


George Boyd 
Gask or Gent 
1669 Feby. 2 


It is silver-mounted and has been in our 
family quite 70 years, but I have no knowledge 
of its past history and shall be very glad of any 
information as to where it was made and whether 
it is at all rare.—F. Stratton, Hindringham, 
Fakenham, Norfolk. 

The jug is of stoneware of a kind made in 
the seventeenth century both in Bavaria, at 
Creussen near Bayreuth, and in Saxony. The 
inscription, incised in the clay before the firing 
of the pot, is not easily decipherable but 
probably includes a personal name, either of 
the maker or of the person for whom the jug 
was made, and ends with the date 1669 Jahr 
(year 1669). A jug of somewhat similar type, 
but painted in enamel colours, is reproduced in 
E. Hannover’s Pottery and Porcelain, 1925, 
Fig. 241. 


TWO DRAWINGS 


I think it possible that one of your experts 
may be able to give some information as to the 
whereabouts of the picture, and the identity of 
those represented, in the enclosed photograph of 
a drawing in my possession, which appears to 
be a sketch for a painting, the drawing of which 
shows a masterly hand. It is possibly by Thomas 
Hudson (1701-79). It is in ink and wash. 
On the back is inscribed “For Lady Diana 
Spencer.” She was the youngest daughter of the 


A stamped, addressed envelope should be enclo-od, 


3rd Earl of Sunderland and married the 3rd 
Duke of Bedford. She had three brothers an: 9ne 
sister. It is suggested that some of these are 
represented in the group. There is a portre : of 
Lady Diana by Thomas Hudson at Wobur: 

I also enclose a photograph of a char ing 
drawing, a portrait of Mary Isabella, Duch > of 
Rutland, who was born in 1756 and diedin +}, 
being the wife of the 4th Duke, who died _ ;ile 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland in 1787, at th age 
of 33. I am anxious to ascertain the name « ‘the 
artist of this drawing. It has been attribu: J to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, but I do not think he :ade 
drawings, other than sketches for his pain ngs. 
Sir Joshua painted portraits of the Duch::s at 
least three times, the full-length portrait (dest oyed 
in the Belvoir fire) being well known frov: the 
superb mezzotint by Valentine Green, whi-h in 
1913 realised £1,350 at Christie’s. Dowman 
drew many portraits of her, as did Cosway and 
Peters, but this drawing does not seem to exhibit 
their technique.—Cynrit A. DRUMMOND (Major), 
Cadland Cottage, Fawley, Southampton. 

The wash drawing is clearly a studio hand’s 
design for a group, and from the costume the 
identities proposed are perfectly plausible. We 
do not know the whereabouts of any original 
picture. 

The other drawing we should hesitate to 
ascribe to Reynolds. 


IRISH TILES? 


I wonder if you could solve a problem that 
I have tried to solve, vainly, for five years. It 
involves the allocation of a certain type of English 
delft which does not fall, for reasons too lengthy 
to detail here, into line with that produced by 
London—I can no longer say “Lambeth” since 
Professor Garner’s remarkable discoveries of 
several hitherto unknown potteries in the London 
area— Bristol, or Liverpool, which are the usually 
accepted sources. 

An analysis of the “‘body ” has not helped, 
because it is now known that clay from Carrick- 
fergus was shipped to all these places, and even 
to Holland, if not to China itself when an en- 
deavour was made to compete with our pottery, 
as distinct from their porcelain. 


Indications point to this very fine delft 
having been made in Ireland, but I can get no 


STONEWARE JUG, PROBABL 
BAVARIAN 
See Question: A 17th-Century Jug 
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help ;rom there. Most of their specimens were 
destroyed with the Four Courts, but surely pieces 
still exist in some of the fine houses ? 


Ur. Henry Warren’s delightful article on 
stooking and stacking gave rise to the idea to 
make this appeal to you, because one of the clues 
centres upon the form of haystacks, shaped 
differently from anything I have seen in this 
country. Further, they are usually topped by a 
cross, suggestive of a Roman Catholic country. 
Many specimens include a round tower too, very 
typical of what one sees in Ireland. 


The point is, did we ever build such stacks 
in this country, and do they use this form still in 
Ireland ? I cannot find that we do in any part 
of England to-day, if we ever did in the past.— 
FLtorENCE Hopexin, Old Southcote Lodge, 
Reading. 


So far as we are aware there is no reference 
in ceramic literature to tiles made in Ireland, 
although it is likely that they were produced at 
some of the factories making delft table wares, 
such as those of David Davis and Co. (later 
conducted by Henry Delamain) at Dublin, 
Robert Leathes at Belfast, and the lately identi- 
fied factory at Limerick. It seems improbable 
that tiles would have been imported from Ire- 
land at the time when they were made, and even 
that specimens would have been brought to 
England by collectors in more recent times. 
The form of haystack, built round a central 
pole or possibly round a tripod, belongs to a 
northern climate. It appears not uncommonly 








A TILE IN BLUE AND 
WHITE DELFT, SHOW- 
ING A HIGH HAYSTACK 


See Question: Irish Tiles? 


(Left) CHILDREN OF THE 3ra_ | 
EARL OF SUNDERLAND? 


See Question: Two Drawings 


Ly 
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(Right) MARY ISABELLA, 
DUCHESS OF RUTLAND 


See Question: Two Drawings 


in tiles of Dutch origin, and the storks’ nest on 
the cottage supports a North European origin. 
The size of the stack in proportion to the house 
is paralleled on a dish attributed to the Brisling- 
ton pottery reproduced on Plate vi of Pount- 
ney’s Old Bristol Potteries; here also a ladder is 
shown propped against the stack but to one 
side, not seen frontways. 


SYMBOLISM IN JACOBEAN PLASTER- 
WORK 


I enclose photographs of two plaster plaques 
from a house in Huntingdonshire. They were 
taken from a daub and wattle house, now de- 
molished, in the same district, and were, almost 
certainly, erected by an ancestor of mine, as my 
family had been in occupation for some 700 years, 
according to Domesday Book. I should be very 
grateful if you could throw any light on the 
subjects of the plaques. The plaque depicting the 
monkeys (?) and the tortoise completely defeats 
me. The other is supposed to represent Henry 
VIII and his romance with Anne Boleyn, who 
was distantly connected with the family. Do you 
consider this probable? It is a family tradition, 
nothing more, and I have no more information 


to offer. 


The house from which they originally came 
was Begwary Manor, and was demolished in 
1892 (I think). It was not, at that time, in the 
possession of my family—nor are the plaques 
now. The present owner very kindly allowed 





See Question: Symbolism in Jacob Plasterwork 
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me to have them photographed.—C. J. STOCKER 
(Lt.-Col. I.M.S., ret.), Summerfield, Aldcliffe 


Road, Lancaster. 


The plasterwork is early seventeenth century 
in character, so is not likely to have any reference 
to Anne Boleyn, though the crowned figure in 
the chariot about to be smitten by Cupid might 
be held to refer to Henry VIII. This panel more 
probably symbolises the coming of spring. It 
is, however, rich in the emblems in which the 
period delighted. The main source for this 
riddling science was Cesare Ripa’s Iconologia (see 
C. P. Curran in Studies, Dublin, June, 1943), 
a work from which not only Inigo Jones derived 
many of his designs for Masques but which is 
mentioned as late as 1710 by the 3rd Earl of 
Shaftesbury (Plastics, ed. Rand). A cryptic 
sentence in the latter work may shed some light 
on the curious monkey panel: ‘‘All men mimic. 
Else no speech, no manners. And hence the 
Egyptians make monkey the hieroglyphed of 
learning and modern painters use it for uni- 
versities (see Iconologia di Cesare Ripa upon the 
word accademia).’’ 

The apple tree may symbolise the Tree 
of Knowledge (the fruits being gathered by 
the “students,’’ others of whom are preparing 
a “feast of learning’? on the left), while 
birds (ethereal creatures) are bringing the 
slow tortoise as provision for the feast. The 
prone man may thus be represented as trapped 
in the toils of learning, and the whole symbolise 
a reactionary view of education! But possibly 
more intensive study of Ripa would produce 
quite a different solution. 





PLAS? ©R PANELS FROM BEGWARY MANOR, HUNTINGDONSHIRE. (Left) THE FEAST OF LEARNING. (Right) COMING OF SPRING 
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EAST OF 
ALDGATE 


By 
HAMILTON KERR, 


M.P. 


\HE County of London 

Plan has for many 

focused their interest 

and affection for Lon- 
don, which the blitzes of three 
vears ago damaged so 
severely Fire has given us a 
second chance in our long history 
to re-build the capital city of the 
British Commonwealth so as to be 
worthy of its story and traditions. 
This immense opportunity must 
not be missed; so the moment 
is apt for polishing up our know- 
ledge of London which, the 
authors of the County of London 
Pian remind us, is not one city 
but in reality a vast amalgama- 
tion of a large number of towns 
and villages. One of the admir- 
able features of the Plan is that 
it takes these historic but sub- 
merged nuclei—which are still 
the centres of life and activity 
for the residents of their respec- 
tive boroughs—and plans to 
emphasise and separate them one 
from another. Kensington, Chelsea, Hampstead, 
Chiswick, Clapham, to take well-known 
instances, still preserve something of their 
suburban village character. But in some ways 
this characteristic is even more pleasantly 
marked east of Aldgate Pump. The East 
End is far from being the drab and featureless 
expanse that many West Enders suppose. 
Barking, East and West Ham, and Wanstead, 
for example, contain buildings as historic and 
places as beautiful as any farther west or north 
or south. For, since the time of the Normans 
till that of Queen Victoria, they were thriving 
villages with their own history and distinguished 
and prosperous residents. 

A voyage of discovery may well start from 
the Church of St. Margaret of Antioch at 
Barking. If vou climb its tower you look down 
upon the foundations of Barking Abbey traced 
out upon the lawns of the adjoining garden. 
Before Henry VIII pulled it down to use its 
stones for the palace he was building at Dart- 
ford, Berchynge, or Barking, Abbey was among 
the most famous inall England. It was founded 
in 666 by St. Erkenwald, Bishop of London, for 
Benedictine nuns; his sister St. Ethelburga 
became the first abbess. In the year 870 the 
Danes rased the abbey to the ground. Sub- 
sequently a new and more splendid abbey, 
mostly Norman in period, rose upon the site, 
and became a refuge for some of the greatest 
ladies in the land. Among its abbesses were 
numbered the widows of Henry I and Stephen, 
the daughters of Henry II and John, and the 
sister of Thomas a Becket. The Abbess of 
Barking was regularly summoned to the 
sessions of the House of Lords, and she paid the 
dues of a feudal baron. 

An able reconstruction allows us to picture 
the abbey, at the height of its splendour and 
prosperity, in the year 1500 (Fig. 1). The only 
building that now remains is the Curfew Tower 
(Fig. 2) under which you approach the church of 
St. Margaret’s. A stair leads to the first floor 
of the tower where there stands a rood of the 
twelfth century, now somewhat defaced, though 
formerly an object of pilgrimage, for those 
who burnt a candle here obtained treasured 
indulgences. 

As you look about you, at the Roding 
winding at your feet between rows of ware- 
houses towards Barking Creek, at gasometers 
and pylons and the smoke of industry on every 
hand, it is certainly hard to recall that Barking 
Abbey once stood among the open Essex 
marshes, and that Barking Creek was a busy 
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1.—BARKING ABBEY AS _ IT 
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WAS ABOUT 1500 


On the banks of the Roding with the Thames beyond 


port supplying all London with its fish. But 
in that peculiar way so typical of England, 
spots remain here and there which have resisted 
the assaults of time and circumstance. If you 
walk near the Roding you can find the remains 
of some Roman earthworks (in the grounds of 
Messrs. Howard, chemists), and near by a fine 
medizval tithe barn, its massive timbers still 
intact, but its original roofing now replaced 
by corrugated iron sheeting. 

But we must not leave St. Margaret’s at 
Barking without tak- 
ing a look at this most 
interesting church. 

The porch con- 
tains a tablet giving 
a list of the Vicars of 
Barking up to the 
present day, the first 
being Martinius in 
1315. On the north 
wall of the sanctuary 
there is a portrait of 
Martinius in his vest- 
ments, engraved in 
stone. It was dug up 
and removed from the 
nuns’ cemetery. Walk 
to the north wall of 
the Lady Chapel and 
you will find a 12th- 
century marble slab 
withan inscription, the 
interpretation of which 
is held to be: “Pray 
for the souls of 
Mauritius, Bishop of 
London, and Alfgiva, 
Abbess of Barking.”’ 

But perhaps the 
most interesting object 
in the church is a 
fragment of a Saxon 
cross, which we can 
well imagine saw the 
martyrdom of the nuns 
and the burning of the 
abbey when the Danes 
sailed up the creek. 
ProfessorLethaby 
suggests that the cross 
may have been St. 
Ethelburga’s memor- 
ial. The church like- 
wise contains many 
fine memorials and an 
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Elizabethan font. The register shows. that 
Captain Cook was married here to Elizabeth 
Batts of Barking in 1762. 

Only a little over a mile to the west of St. 
Margaret’s, Barking, stands the little church of 
St. Mary Magdalene, East Ham (Fig.7). There 
is a local tradition that it was built by a sister 
in memory of her brother who was killed in the 
Crusades. Enter the west door under the tower, 
and you see—to my mind—one of the most 
attractive parish churches in the London 
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2.—THE CURFEW TOWER, BARKING 


Seen on the left of Fig. 1 
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(Right) 3 THE GEORGIAN 
REFINEMENT OF WANSTEAD 
CHURCH 


Ree:'!s Alexandria, on the Poto- 
mac where President Roosevelt 


anc Vr. Churchill attended service 


| not long ago 
* 
] 
are Your eye travels up the nave 
: to Norman chancel arch, which 
frac 3 a fine Elizabethan tomb in 
q the micircular apse. This is the 
me ‘jal to Edmund Nevill, Lord 
: La r, Earl of Westmorland, his 
wi id seven children. The statues 
4 of of the children kneel at the 
: bas the tomb, while the inscrip- 
\ tio roudly announces that the 
l fa 5s descended from the honour- 
ab! od of kings and princes. A 
| bot ell through the chancel roof 
in blitz but fortunately did not 
dat some fine Norman arcading 
on north wall of the chancel. 
Nei iis arcading there is a small 
ape: “€ which is supposed to be 
a le _’s’ squint. A tablet near the 
| west oors recalls the narnes of the 
earlic t vicars of East Ham, begin- 
ning vith Sewallus Sharp, 1328. 
church of an entirely different 
type ind period is the Church of St. Mary and 
Christ Church, Wanstead (Figs. 3and 4). Itisin 
the classic style, and approached by a porch 
at supported by four Etruscan columns. The 
h moment you enter you receive an impression of 
great refinement of detail. The general colour 
t. scheme is cream and gold, and two rows of 
of Corinthian capitals support galieries running on 
re 
er 
ne 
rT, 
st 
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‘ WHITE PORTLAND STONE FRONT OF WANSTEAD 
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either side of the building. These galleries contain 
enclosed pews which you step into rather as 
you would into a box at a theatre. A particularly 
fine pulpit at once catches the eye. Its canopy 
is supported by two columns, their capitals 
gilt and worked like the leaves of a palm tree, 

Once you reach the chancel your attention 
is immediately drawn to the magnificent 
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5.—WANSTEAD. THE 
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memorial erected to Sir Josias Child, and his 
three wives Anne, Mary and Emma (Fig. 5). The 
inscription states that Sir Josias was the son of 
Richard Child, a London merchant, and that 
he died in 1699. To my mind it is one of the 
finest memorials of that period that I have seen. 

Dressed in his great periwig, toga and 
cuirass, much as you would expect to find some 





MONUMENT OF SIR JOSIAS 


CHILD. Banker, and builder of the now vanished Wanstead 


Des :d by Thomas Hardwick, pupil of Sir William Chambers 


House. 


By John Nost 
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6.—THE SPOTTED DOG, 


Visited by Charles II, who gave the landlord a 24-hour licence, and patronised by Dick Turpin 


classic hero in a tragedy of Racine, Sir Josias 
proudly stands on his pedestal underneath his 
coat of arms. On the cornice above his head 
cupids blow their gilt trumpets, and mourn- 
ing figures flank him on either side. The tomb 
is made in black and white marble with various 
details picked out in gold. The panelling in the 
sanctuary is of blue and gold, and a pieta, 
evidently of some late Italian school, hangs 
above the altar. 


The whole atmosphere of this church, 
actually designed by Thomas Hardwick (1752- 
1829), is full of taste and charm and a pleasant 
quiet, and I could not help thinking of another 
church with a similar atmosphere which I saw 


7, 8—THE BEAUTIFUL LITTLE 


UPTON LANE, WEST HAM 


recently in America. It is the old church at 
Alexandria, on the south bank of the Potomac, 
where both George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln used to worship, and where President 
Roosevelt and the Prime Minister recently 
attended divine service. Although far less 
elaborate, its cool whiteness gives the same 
sense of stillness and peace as St. Mary’s, 
Wanstead. 


Wanstead Park near by is surely one of 
the most attractive parks in the whole London 
area. It was formerly the park of the great 
18th-century mansion built by Campbell in 
1720 and pulled down in 1822. Owned by Lord 
Tilney, it is illustrated in Vitruvius Britannicus 


and was, indeed, one of the most 
famous classical country houses of 
the eighteenth century. 

The park certainly preserves 
the atmosphere of a great estate of 
the eighteenth century. Tall trees 
surround the large ornamental ‘ake, 
and when you walk by its shore 
on a summer evening, when the 
shadows are long in the ¢reep 
stillness, you might well im» gine 
yourself in a_ setting for Tschai- 
kowsky’s Swan Lake. 

At one end of the lake 
stands a little grotto, covered vith 
rough stonework and- small feces 
of statuary, evidently once a  oat- 
house; at the other end ~ sere 
is a spot called Herons’ ! ond, 
One of my pleasantest inter udes 
in the blitz was a_ walk here 
with a friend to find the h rons 
still in their accustomed place, He 
had remembered them as a boy, 
and we wondered if there could 
possibly be any other herons so near 
London. 

Once you reach the bordc¢rs of 
West Ham, history abounds. Travel 
down Green Street and yov will 
notice a Tudor tower of red brick 
near the entrance to the West Ham 
football ground. This tower formed 
part of Greenstreet House, the resi- 
dence of Sir Thomas Boleyn, Anne Boleyn’s 
father. The tower is still called the Boleyn, A 
little farther west Greengate Street runs into 
the Barking Road, and the recreation grounds 
adjoining formed the site of Essex House, the 
residence of the gorgeous Earl of Essex, 
favourite of Elizabeth. The house was pulled 
down in 1836, but an iron gate still remains 
bearing the arms of the Essex family. A hundred 
yards away orsois Balaam Street, where Brun- 
stock Cottage was for two years the home 
of Edmund Burke. 


1ere 


West Ham Park is full of magnificent 
trees planted by Dr. Fothergill, a noted tree- 
lover who died about 1790. Apparently his 


NORMAN CHURCH OF EAST HAM 
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BY SIR THOMAS BOLEYN, AND 


(Right) 10.—THE BOLEYN TOWER, GREENSTREET HOUSE 
From its windows Anne Boleyn traditionally saw Henry VIII pass by below 


frien; brought him many rare specimens from 
Ame ca, and a particularly beautiful Ginkgo 
tree © a now be seen which formerly stood right 
up a;.inst Ham House, now demolished. On 
Dr. l’othergill’s death a certain Mr. Sheppard 
bouguc West Ham Park, and from him the 


property passed to Mr. Sam Gurney, who is 
commemorated by an obelisk in Stratford 
Broadway. It was thus that the Gurneys, the 
Buxtons, the Frys and the Listers, all Quaker 
families, came to be associated with West Ham, 
In one corner of the park there is a 19th-century 
house called the Cedars, now part of a territorial 
drill hall, but formerly the home of Elizabeth 
Fry, the famous prison reformer. If you climb 
to the first floor you can see the room where she 
received the King of Prussia when he came 
especially to West Ham to visit her. 

There are people still living who re- 
member rabbits being shot in West Ham 
Park, and this fact leads me to another detail 
of local history. 


Lord Lister, the famous surgeon, was born 
and lived for many years in Upton House, which 
stands in Upton Lane, adjoining West Ham 
Park, One day, when he was still a young boy, 
some shot rattled through the window of a room 
he was standing in, and narrowly missed him. 
Tradition says that it was fired by one of the 
young Buxtons shooting rabbits in the park. 


Upton House itself is a beautiful specimen 
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11, 12, 13.—STAIRCASE, UPPER CORRIDOR, AND 


of 18th-century architecture. It is covered ina 
cream stucco, the date 1731 stands above its 
doorway, and the stairway with its spiral balus- 
trade is a fine example of the period. 


Upton Lane had other less respectable 
inhabitants than Lord Lister. Dick Turpin was 
employed here by a local farmer, and married 
a West Ham girl. He lived in Richmond Street 
near by, and West Ham people firmly contend 
that he committed his first robberies in Upton 
Lane. He must have visited the Spotted Dog 
(Fig. 6) which the City merchants used as 
an Exchange in the year 1603, when a severe 
attack of plague broke out in London. There 
is also a story that Charles II, when returning 
from hunting at Hornchurch, called at the 
Spotted Dog for a drink. As it was late, the 
landlord was already in bed, and roared out 
some insults from an upper window at the 
strangers who had woken him. However, when 
he realised that it was the King in person, he 
came downstairs and made such good cheer 
that Charles II granted him a licence for the 
full 24 hours of the day and night. 


Near the Gurney obelisk in Stratford 
Broadway there stands an important memorial 
spire. This commemorates the burning of 
13 religious martyrs in 1556. Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs contains a description, and it is recorded 
that no fewer than 20,000 people assembled to 
witness the spectacle. 
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As you travel towards London on the 
Barking Road you cross Canning Town bridge, 
and unless you have occasion to enter the 
L.N.E.R. goods yards by Bow Creek, you 
will never discover that these drab buildings 
contain a large stable. For it was in this stable 
that the East India Company kept their horses, 
a fact which becomes less surprising when you 
discover that the East India Dock stands close 
by. 

"| will end my brief voyage at a spot which, 
I confess, provides my favourite view in all 
London. It is the Island Gardens in the Isle 
of Dogs. If you go there in the spring you 
will see the scarlet tulips marshalled in their 
beds like so many ranks of grenadiers. And 
you will sit on one of the benches under the 
trees and look across the river to the domes and 
colonnades of Wren’s masterpiece, Greenwich 
Hospital. From time to time a heavily laden 
Thames barge, with its rust-coloured sail and 
low dark hull, will slowly pass before your eyes. 
Whoever would imagine that you would find 
such a spot among the grim, grey streets of the 
Isle of Dogs? To me it expresses the thrill 
which London always gives me—a great past, 
the centre of commerce, the home of lovely 
buildings, and, above all, the river with its hint 
of the distant sea, the source of our abiding 
greatness. Should many of us not know our 
London a little better, the London east of 
Aldgate? 


STAIRCASE GALLERY OF GREENSTREET HOUSE 
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THE HEEL OF ITALY 





ON THE COAST OF APULIA. 


PULIA, through which the Eighth Army 
has been advancing, is the strangest 
part of Italy, not only in the sense 
that it is the least known, but in the 

distinctness of so much about it from the rest 
of the peninsula, and its extraordinary assort- 
ment of historical strata. A bare country for 
the most part, of limestone downs and thin soil, 
the great civilisations have either passed it over, 
leaving scarcely a trace, or did not penetrate 
so far. The Greek colonial cities lay farther 
west along the coast from Tarentum, the 
Romans had few important towns inland and 
not many along its shores, the Renaissance 
never penetrated what was then a poor Spanish 
province, 

But the absence of features common to Italy, 


and to Mediterranean civilisation generally, 


THE COLOSSUS OF BARLETTA 


Bronze statue, 14 ft. high, of the Byzantine 


Emperor Heraclius (?) 


fin 
I 
2] 
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THE ROMANESQUE 
CATHEDRAL OF TRANI 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


A TOWN 


OF PREHISTORIC ARCHITECTURE. 


STO!E 


BEEHIVE CABINS IN ALBEROBELLO 


is compensated by the sharpness of impress 
left by other and less familiar events. Apulia 
shares with Cornwall, Brittany, and Finisterre, 
the character of a cul-de-sac of aboriginal 
Europe where prehistoric peoples long survived, 
and the Middle Ages lasted into the nineteenth 
century. The most peculiar instance of primi- 
tive survival is the town of Alberobello, inland 
from Taranto, which consists entirely of stone 
beehive cabins, square in plan but with conical 
roofs of dry-stone construction like Cotswold 
walling, of which the prehistoric Belas Nap 
near Sudeley is the most perfect exhibition in 
Britain. These trugli are seen in most of the 
olive groves of the district, used as bothies 
or tool-sheds, but in Alberobello they cluster 
together into a fair-sized town with even a 
church of this peculiar build. All the lower 
walls are whitewashed, and with their 
domes crowned with a finial, like a 
haystack, present an extraordinary 
picture. Near by, at Matera, there are 
still many inhabited caves, reaching 
back to a still remoter period of 
evolution. 

A vivid impression of Greek civilisa- 
tion prospecting into this barbarian land 
is still given by a little structure on the 
barren headland at the tipmost cape of 
the Heel, S. Maria di Leuca. The Cento 
Pietri (hundred stones), as it is called, 
at Patu, is still used as a cowshed—or 
was when I saw it. Some 24 ft. long 
by 12 ft. wide and 7 ft. high, it is built 
of and roofed with tufa slabs, the low 
ridge of its roof supported internally by a 
stone lintel, resting on two free-standing 
supports and two engaged with each 
end wall. The lintel is rudely carved 
with triglyphs, and the supports are 
roughly fluted. The shrine, half dolmen, 
half temple, the inside of which has 
several coats of plaster with traces of 
Byzantine frescoes, seems to have been 
dedicated in the tenth century to 
S. Gimignano, whose cult was centred 
hereabouts. (He commanded troops in 
the time of the Emperor Theophilus, and 
was murdered near here by the Saracens 
whom he had approached as a herald.) 
Italian antiquaries have termed it the 
archeological wonder of Apulia, and 
compared it to British cromlechs. But 
Professor J. L. Myers, to whom I 
described it, confirmed the view that it 
is a Greek building of almost unique 
type and fairly early period, possibly a 
shrine connected with the headland that 
it surmounts and built by the Greek 
colonists. 

A hospitable Barone who had col- 
lected me in Lecce and took me to the 


Cento Pietri, put me up for the night in his manor 
house. Apulia is a land of large but poor estates 
tilled by peasants who have always lived for 
protection against brigands in the towns and 
radiate to their work. The manor houses are 
undistinguished white buildings, set round a 
courtyard with the wine and oil presses, tobacco 
stores, stables, etc., on the ground floor, and 
the living quarters above opening off a loggia 
draped with roses, plumbago and other flowers, 
and overlooking gardens full of orange trees. 
Of Lecce, where Napoleon for choice obtained 
his snuff, Mr. Sacheverel Sitwell has written at 
length in Southern Baroque Art, and I will 
revert to that fantastic wedding-cake of a town, 
where the most feverish baroque springs rioting, 
without intervening break, directly out of 
Byzantine and Romanesque building. 

In contrast to these disjecta membra, relics 
and backwashes of civilisations, which eddy in 
the dust swirls of Apulia, there looms the great 
and fascinating personality of the Emperor 
Frederick II, Stupor Mundi, the contemporary 
of our Kings John and Henry III. In his vast 
domains stretching from Sicily to the Baltic, 
Apulia was his favourite kingdom, and it is the 
only part of Europe where his impress is dis- 
tinct. Half Hohenstaufen, half Sicilian, agnostic 
in the time of the Church’s greatest supremacy, 
student of Arabic and author of an encyclo- 
pedia of sport, with his train of learned Moors 
and travelling menagerie, Frederick was 4 
Renaissance potentate three centuries before 
his time. He established a colony of Saracens 
from Sicily on the old Samnite site of Lucera, 
near Foggia and the Caudine Forks. The 
gigantic ruined castle, or rather walled town, 
of rose-coloured brick faced with golden stone, 
occupies the end of a ridge and drew its water 
from colossal subterranean cisterns. These, and 
its fortifications, owe much to the Crusaders 
experience in the East, or to the Saracens’, for 
whom ironically it was built. Lucera cverlooks 
the great plain of Foggia (an unin’ -resting, 
busy city), now under prairies of gra 1, where 
these have not been displaced by aerodr: nes, but 
for long Italy’s great horse and sheep 2nch. | 
saw men ride out to their work with em oidered 
saddlebags, looking rather like cowboy: North- 
ward the mountainous peninsula of =argane 
looms across the Gulf of Manfredonia with 1s 
prehistoric Apollo cult transformed + that ol 
St. Michael in the cave-sanctuary Monte 
St. Angelo. 

For his personal use Frederick 
of the most impressive castles in tl! 
Castel del Monte. It is miles from 
nearest to Andria, inland from Bar 
at the highest point of a range of ro! 
As the road begins to climb through oli” 
it is visible as a speck on the horizon; 
give place to bare hill and scrub, W 
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LUCERA. THE CASTLE BUILT FOR 


THE EMPEROR’ FREDERICK II’s 
SARACENS 
golven Stellenbergia is to be found, and the 
sp «, growing large and lonelier and eerier at 
e step, turns into an octagon with an 
o¢ nal tower at each angle. At last I stood 
be its golden walls, and saw a portal of 
ros cd marble with pillars and pediment in 
tl rm of a Roman gate (this built about 
1° . Below lay the whole of Apulia, sloping 
di from the bare hills westward to the long 
se st, a grey-green expanse falling to purple 
al ertile green streaked with white towns 
ag - the blue Adriatic. Barletta was recog- 
nis , and Bari, and the spur of Gargano on 
th rthern horizon. It is a great and remark- 
ak w. Its vast openness and fertility (more 
ap ot than real) may have attracted the 
Er or to this desolate spot whence he could 
sul so much of his favourite domain. On 
thi i: he planned, with mystical significance, 
as ver’s castle, Saracenic in its geometry, 
its .an gate still guarded by the Swabian 
lioz .rchitecturally it is an extraordinary 
por. .. The eight octagonal towers, however 
the ginally finished, are now cut level with 
the 1 wall, probably machicolated originally. 
Exc. ite Romanesque windows of red breccia 
alte. ale with Gothic doorways round the 


octas nal court of golden stone, below 


whic: is a cistern fed by down 
pipes from the roof. Each room is 
trap shaped, subdivided into a 
square for vaulting by four columns of 


super) marbles with finely sculptured 
capitals. The walls were all lined with 
marble, of which traces remain, and the 
vaulting was probably overlaid with 
mosaics. There are several fireplaces 
with tall conical hoods in the lofty halls. 
Even despoiled, the rooms _ preserve 
an exotic memory. Its geometrical 
symmetry and Oriental splendour, its 
mingling of classical and Gothic, make it 
an obviously personal creation which, 
combined with the marvellous view, 
gives an unforgettable insight into the 
personality of that imperial humanist. 
Frederick set out on his memor- 
able Crusade, which recovered access 
to the Holy Places without a blow 
being struck, trom the charming little 
town of Barletta, up the coast from 
Bari. In the square there stands 
another Emperor. His great bronze statue, 
l4 ft. high, backs on the fortified Crusaders’ 
Church. Some believe him to be the 
Eastern Emperor Heraclius, others Theodosius, 
but whoever he originally was, he was 
ished up from the bottom of the harbour to 
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which he had fallen, it is supposed, by the 
capsizing of the boat in which he was originally 
being brought from Byzantium to Monte 
St. Angelo. There he lay, plainly visible in 
the clear water, for a thousand years, till, 





CENTO PIETRI. A UNIQUE 6th- CENTURY 
GREEK SHRINE ON THE HEADLAND AT THE 


TIP OF THE HEEL 


at the Renaissance, folk began to be inter- 
ested in such things, and he was dragged up 
on to the quay. Unfortunately, soon afterwards, 
in 1503, Louis XII of France attempted to 
assert his sovereignty over the former Angevin 
kingdom of Naples and besieged Barletta, with 





CA “EL DEL MONTE, FREDERICK II’s OCTAGONAL GOLDEN AND RED 
MARBLE CASTLE ON THE SUMMIT OF THE APULIAN HILLS 


Chevalier Bayard sans peur et sans reproche in 
the van, and the Emperor’s statue still prone 
on the quay. The besiegers’ ammunition run- 
ning short, they sawed off the arms and legs to 
melt into bullets with which the French were, 
it is true, repelled. When, by the 
Pope’s order, the great effigy was at 
length set up, new legs and arms 
were provided, the latter then fashioned 
to uphold a cross and orb, but 
further confusing the riddle of his 
identity. Nevertheless, he is a mag- 
nificent fellow, the noblest Byzantine 
bronze statue in existence, with a 
haunting hawk-like face. 
Bronze-workers from Byzantium 
evidently settled in Apulia, for among 
its greatest treasures are the bronze 
doors of the cathedrals of Troja, Canosa 
and Trani. The last cathedral is 
dramatically placed ona rocky platform 
jutting out to sea beside the little port. 
Bari, the chief of these Adriatic coast 
towns, and an historic old city, still 
has the odour of fish hanging about 
it that Horace remembered from his 
boyhood (he was born at Venosa, now on 
the railway line from Taranto to Foggia, 


and amusingly described by James 
Douglas in Old Calabria). Bari’s two 
great castle-like churches, looming out of 


the narrow Oriental streets, are the grand- 
est of these Apulian cathedrals raised by 
the eastern Romans and the Normans from the 
west. But it was the now dusty and derelict 
little port of Otranto that gave its name to this 
remotest corner of Italy—as well as to Horace 
Walpole’s ‘“‘gothic romance.’’ Its vast, light 
basilica is remarkable for the gigantic mosaic, 
in the form of a Tree of Jesse, that covers the 
entire floor, made by one Pantaleoni in 
1165. Roman, Greek and Christian mythology 
writhes in brown and white pictures from the 
west door to the high altar. 


After the age of the Crusades there is, 
architecturally, an almost complete gap of four 
centuries till the Spanish Masters of the Two 
Sicilies during this long paralysis seem to have 
awakened to a frenzy of reconstruction that 
produced the fantastic little baroque towns of 
the Terra d’ Otranto. The largest and most 
beautiful of these is Lecce, the capital. There 
is nothing in this Apulian baroque of the Grand 
Manner, It is not, as in the great examples of 
the style, an enlargement of the unit of com- 
position but only a multiplication of the units 
moved. It is the native Romanesque naively 
interpreted into a more florid form of our 
English Jacobean, till entire buildings are 
covered with spade-bearded saints and acrobatic 
cherubs, rendered in the golden stone or white 
and yellow stucco. It is as if spring came only 
once every third century to this thin dry soil, 
alternately blown by gales off the Adriatic and 
Ionian seas, when the excited imaginations of 
the people blaze into fantastic short-lived 
flower. 
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THE ARTIST AND THE BALLET | 


By M. CHAMOT f 


ballet, the artist must, there- Milton in her white nightgown against a blye 
fore, enter into very close ground are as fresh to-day as when they b 
partnership with the producer, first appeared. ; E 
the composer and the choreo- The whole atmosphere of French art at W 
grapher. that time was so vital, it could not fail to inspire D 
the group of young enthusiasts of the Mir ir 
Iskustva. On the one hand they followe | the e} 
latest experiments of the French; on the >ther st 
they looked back to the primitive and rither & s 
Eastern traditions of their own country. They te 
were fortunate in living in a period of i ‘ense J le 
intellectual and artistic keenness, and after th 
working for some years in Russia they to. | the be 
Western world by storm when Diaghile first J w: 
brought the Russian ballet to Paris and L: adon, N 

Those original ballets are only a m. mory H 
now, or to many readers only a traditic :, but G 
the wealth of imagination that went to build at 
them up is reflected in the designs. No artist J sh 
has surpassed the exotic magnificence of Bakst J er 
in his costumes for the Sleeping Princes>. The co 
work of Alexandre Benois is more res‘ <ained 
and perhaps for that very reason more con- & in 
vincing. The real spirit of the Russian peasant & ar 
fair lives onin his immortal Petrouchka, «ad the wl 
sumptuous courts of the baroque period are & ti 
brought before our eyes in his Pavillon @ Armidi Vi 
and Noces de Psyché, His costume designs are 
more workmanlike than Bakst’s, with pencil 
notes on the colours and textiles to be employed 
in making up the costumes, yet the figures are 
delightfully alive. 

It may not appear at first At a later stage Natalie Goncharova and 
sight that the modern French Michael Larionov used themes from old Russian 
movement in painting could folklore for the ballets Cog d’Or, The Firebird 
have had much influence on and The Midnight Sun. Just as Stravinsky em- 
the theatre, since the aims of bodied folk melodies in his music, so the 
the painters were on _ the 
whole realistic and the require- 
ments of the theatre were 
decorative, but the link exists 
nevertheless. 


Therein lies the secret of 
the Russian success. Diaghilev 
knew how to gather men and 
women of outstanding ability 
and to create the right spirit of 
co-operation among them. He 
first formed an art circle known 
as Mir Iskustva (World of 
Art); he organised exhibitions 
and published a revue, so 
that when he turned his atten- 
tion to the theatre he had a 
team of artists ready to work 
for him. Russia at that time 
was not as isolated from 
Western culture as is some- 
times believed. Members of 
the Mir Iskustva were well 
acquainted with the latest 
developments of French 
painting. Pictures, not only 
by French impressionists, but 
by Matisse and Picasso, were 
available in private collections 
in Moscow probably at an 
earlier date than in England. 
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on view at the _ Leicester > a spi 

~ TEE T T Galleries show how much b 4 : mu 

BAKST. THE SLEEPING PRINCESS ‘Toulouse tewtes: and Sieiniin 7 ne re 

A Negro Lackey. H. Rubin Collection invented about juxtaposition Pe A fiel 

of colour and exaggeration of f . wit 

form so useful in design for mb ‘ F tes an 

T was a happy inspiration for CEMA to a ballet, and they were intimately connected x + ' nev 

produce an exhibition of ballet designs with the stage, the music-hall and the ; ; frie 

just at a time when the ballet is enjoying cabaret; the posters Jane Avril kicking ' cap 

such unprecedented popularity. The col- her black-stockinged leg in the air and May {Al ’ thi 
lection is on view at the National Gallery ge 

during the month of October and will go on tour Ss bet 

through the rest of the country, so that wherever ; 4 mo 

the ballet itself has been seen the artists’ part ; ’ , gol 

in the general effect may be appreciated. a but 
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The most striking feature of the exhibition 
is the important series of designs by Russian 
artists. In fact it is not too much to say that 
Russia’s principal artistic contribution to 
European culture so far has been the creation 
of the modern ballet. A cursory glance round the 
walls of the exhibition is instantly arrested by 
the work of Bakst, Benois, Goncharova and wer 
Larionov. These artists were in their day k ; \g hole 
pioneers of a new movement and perhaps their pep ‘nD 
most lasting work is the part they played in ; 
the formation of the ballet, which in their hands 
became a perfect fusion of the arts of music, 
dancing, drama and design. 
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The designs now exhibited should not be nb ~- % hon 
judged like ordinary paintings and drawings on 4 1 ae wit 


their merits as finished works of art. After all, to b 
they are only a means to an end, a guide toa 

dressmaker or an indication to the scene painter, 

to be developed into the real thing. And the ANS \ f— 

imaginative conception behind these designs \ ee ro Joke 
must embody the changes which will be pro- “ : » Pe. \ — IN Si 
duced by the movement of the dancers and by ; IS a 
the variations of lighting. The electrician, with Zi Seric 
all the new resources at his disposal, can make Not 
or mar the ballet, however good the original ‘oat x Ina 
design. Above all, the design must harmonise . i Rae som 
with the music and the rhythm of the dance and Pass 


must express the dramatic content of the N. GONCHAROVA. KOSHCHEI. H. Rubin Collection. (Above) ALEXANDRE /ENOIS, 
subject. To be a successful designer for the PETROUCHKA. Doughty Collection 
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; used peasant patterns 
jl earlier Byzantine 
mm. Goncharova’s Koshchei 
sonification of the popu- 
of death, always lurking 
irk forests. 


n once the Russian 
is established in Western 
ind the link with Russia 
‘ by the Revolution, 

brought fresh blood 
team. Picasso made 
nts in Cubist and ab- 
signs for the ballet, and 
were chosen from con- 

y life rather than from 

nd fairy-tale. One of 
st successful English 
roduced before the war 

Into Fox, for which 
senois made the décor. 
intings, mainly of 
‘shire, are now on view 
eicester Galleries and 
vy thoroughly she has 
nto the spirit of the 


NADIA BENOIS. LADY INTO FOX (1930). Doughty Collection 


‘ame revealing understanding appears 
ene for the ballet. The bare tree 
d wall somehow evoke an atmosphere 
ange things, such as the transforma- 

woman into a fox, might happen. 
nagination is in fact the principal 





requirement for successful ballet design and 
the Russian school has stressed this so much 
that the old conventional backcloth and 
white ballet skirts have almost disappeared. 
The young English ballet has made great 
strides in the last few years with the 
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new designs for Hamlet and The 


Quest. John Piper, Leslie 
Hurry, Oliver Messel and Rex 
Whistler are among the out- 
standing designers we have 
to-day. 

The remaining designs, 
though much could be = said 


about the. theatrical success or 
otherwise of the ballets they were 
intended for, are relatively weak 
from the artistic point of view. 


In his foreword to the cata- 
logue Arnold Haskell expresses 
his conviction that ‘in’ the 
days to come ballet will be an 
invaluable medium not only for 
spreading abroad a_ knowledge 
of our native art, but for con- 
vincing us, in spite of our national 
inferiority complex where the arts 
are concerned, that we _ have 
something worth while to express.”’ 
That is an encouraging statement 
and the English ballet is on the 
right road in employing some of 
the best artists of the day, 
but our ballet has a long way to go yet 
before it can produce an effect abroad com- 
parable to the sensational entry of the Russian 
ballet 30 years ago. As Mme. Karsavina said 
in opening the exhibition, a generous State 
subsidy might ensure its triumph. 


A SILENT GAME 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


ANY people must have read with 
pleasure and amusement a letter in 
The Times, some little while back, 
from the distinguished cricketer, 

. R. T. Holmes, describing a cricket 


match between two elevens drawn from the 


American 


Air Force. It appeared that the 


Americans played in an eminently cheerful 


spirit, h 


ailing an unsuccessful batsman with 


much good-natured chaff, and introducing the 


recognis¢ 


sd practice from baseball whereby the 


fielders chatter freely at the batsman’s expense 


witha vi 
an easy 


ew to distracting his attention. ‘‘ Here’s 
man’’ was quoted as the greeting to a 


new batsman as he reached the wicket. In those 


friendly 
capital,’’ 
think at 
Gar 
better tc 


surroundings it sounded “‘all wery 
though it would hardly do, as we 
any rate, in more serious cricket. 

1es with a moving ball lend themselves 

) this kind of badinage than does the 


more stationary golf. In friendly post-prandial 
golf a certain amount of licence is permissible, 


but in tl 
limit anc 
aman is 
well rece 
occasions 
cheerful 


treely on 


lourson 
side h 
were de 
hole, ‘ 
“D (01 
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1e least solemn of foursomes there is a 
1a piercing yell at the moment when 
tackling a short putt would seldom be 
ived. The most that we can do on such 
; is to undermine his confidence by 
insult beforehand and to comment 
his failure afterwards. I recall one 
only alas ! by hearsay, in which one 
ing played the three or four more 
ting the propriety of giving up the 
t’s pick up,’”’ said A. “No,” said B, 
the opponents) might putt into the 
\nd poor D, a man somewhat prone 
fence and easily flustered, did putt 
loping green, far past the hole and 
nker at last. Let it be added to the 
. and B that, having duly collapsed 
er, they declared the whole thing 
and gave up the hole. 


* * * 


vas an essentially after-luncheon 
ch things, we know, are ‘‘ not done”’ 
lf. Now and again, however, there 
sphere of open hostility even on 
asions which leads to “‘incidents.’’ 
ry Many years ago there was a tie 
ateur Championship in which, after 
rks « an unfriendly character had 
’ pla: r was alleged to have said to 


the other: “I suppose because you’re five up 
you think you’re going to win. You'll see,’’ and 
the recorded result of the match shows that he 
who made that observation won, I fancy at the 
nineteenth hole. The nineteenth hole reminds 
me of another much older story which I believe 
to be true. It comes from one of the earliest of 
championships, I rather think from the original 
tournament at Hoylake, which was long after- 
wards recognised by the canonising of the 
winner, Mr. Macfie, as the first Amateur 
Champion. The two players are long dead; so 
I am not afraid of the law of libel. They were 
Mr. David Leitch, a very good golfer from the 
St. Andrews Club, and Mr. Doleman, also a fine 
player in his day, who had sailed out of Sebasto- 
pol under Russian gunfire and, I remember, 
played in a championship as an old gentleman 
in my own time. 

The pair were drawn together and Mr. 
Leitch on being asked for a forecast is alleged 
to have answered that it would be a fair match 
if he were to give his opponent a third. Some 


kind friend repeated the remark to Mr. Doleman, ° 


and the match was in consequence a decidedly 
dour one with no word spoken. The match was 
halved, and as the pair were going to the first 
tee to play the nineteenth, Mr. Doleman, who 
had held his fire, observed : ‘‘What about your 
third now?”’ and we may be sure there was a 
venomous rolling of the r in the ‘‘third.’’ The 
thrust so well timed was apparently effective. 
At any rate it was not Mr. Leitch who won at 
the nineteenth. 

This sort of thing, though it affords 
some malicious amusement to third parties 
who hear it, is entirely to be deprecated. It is 
quite otherwise on less important occasions 
and even the most correct of players may allow 
themselves the ‘‘little judicious levity”’ recom- 
mended by Michael Finsbury. One of them was 
Mr. John Ball, who had sly ways of his own. 
He would, as I remember, suggest to his oppo- 
site number in a foursome that the second shot 
to the home hole was a peculiarly difficult one, 
that it would inevitably fall to them to play it 
and that there were a good many people assem- 
bled round the green who would see the shots. 
The bunker yawning in front of that green did 
not appear any smaller as the result. I can think 
of two other models of deportment in solemn 
matches who would similarly unbend, Mr. 


Sidney Fry and the late Mr. J. S. Worthington. 
He who played with them in a friendly three or 
four ball at Mid-Surrey did not always know 
whether he was standing on his head or his 
heels till he had caught the tone of their subtle 
and impish humour. 

To descend from such exalted realms, I 
remember to have watched—indeed I wrote an 
account of it—a four-ball match between four 
great friends which was played with an overt 
malignity not often equalled. It was distinctly 
an occasion, since all four had been to school 
together fifty years before and all had at one time 
or another been schoolmasters, a_ profession 
which only allows for occasional unbending. 
Two had been at Oxford and two at Cambridge; 
they divided themselves accordingly, and 
greater ferocity was never seen at Twickenham 
than was thereupon displayed. Oxford may 
perhaps be said to have begun it when they 
peremptorily claimed the honour for the Senior 
University. One of their adversaries said “but 
decadent”’ in an audible whisper, and the fat 
was in the fire. After that I must say that it 
was one of the Cambridge players who imparted 
the chief venom to the proceedings. When 
Oxford plunged into the sea of irises known as 
“the leeks’’ he bowed ostentatiously, and his 
own ball which pitched on a plank over a 
ditch did not jump higher than he did in his 
indecent merriment. Cambridge duly won the 
match, but, in their too great eagerness to rub 
it in on the bye, they played an Oxford-ball at 
the home hole—no doubt a_ well-deserved 
judgment. 

\* # * 

The standard of ethics in these matters 
varies greatly in different games. At some games 
we do not hesitate to express our joy when our 
side has had some great and apparently heaven- 
sent escape, but the applauding of the missing 
of a putt by our enemies is unthinkable. 
Indeed, though we cannot help being glad ». hen 
they do miss them, there is something horrid 
in the spectacle. To watch a man missing short 


‘ putts all the way round, however much we may 


want his side to be beaten, is rather like going 
to see him hanged. Yet if a batsman on our side 
is playing a jolly, happy-go-lucky innings and 
the fielders have buttery fingers and will not 
accept his chances we think no shame to 
exhibit our joy. Perhaps we have just this 
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excuse, that we are cheering our own side’s 
runs but not the calamities of the other, and 


this is a hollow pretence. 


I fancy that we have grown better man- 
nered and more sensitive for other people’s 
feelings in watching golf than were our pre- 
It is for instance hard 
to imagine nowadays two opposing partisan 
crowds, each having something like a cheer- 
leader such as there is, by all accounts, at 
Yet we read of 
such leaders, at the great foursome between the 
Tom Morris, 


decessors of long ago. 


American football matches. 


Dunns and Allan and 
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of open jeers by 
gowf.”’ 
and decorous ways 


nearly 


100 years ago now, and vehement cheers arose 
according as one side had a good lie or the other 
a bad one. Weare told too that when Allan was 
playing badly, as he was, he was the subject 
the 
“that wee body in the red jacket canna play 


I confess to preferring our more silent 
of to-day, though I 
have no doubt they seem solemn to the point 
of absurdity in the eyes of those brought up to, 
let me say, League football. ‘‘I haven’t had a 
good cheer all day, nor a chance to shout ‘ Well 


1943 


spectators such as 


played’”’ was the lament heard from a spectatoy 
at Gleneagles, who would doubtless have beep 
happier at Celtic v. Glasgow Rangers. Even go 
I think a modern golfing crowd is much more 
demonstrative than it was some years 
When I first went to the United States i 


back, 
1914 


and watched an Amateur Championship | wags 


struck by the bursts of clapping that were to 
be heard all over the course. 
is a perfectly ordinary phenomenon 
The extremely conservative disapprove, 
seems to me a human and amiable we 
against which it is vain to struggle. 


Now, this 
here, 
rut it 


kness 


CORRESPONDENCE 


CHALK COTTAGES 


IR,—An account of another method 
of building in chalk may be of 
interest. Thirty years ago a pair of two- 
bedroom cottages came into my pos- 
session; they stood about 700 ft. up on 
the North Downs in a very exposed 
position; they were perfectly sound 
and water-tight, and I had known 
them for very many years. They 
were random rubble-built of chalk 
blocks with slate roofs; in order to 
improve them a roomy wash-house, 
with bedroom over, was built at the 
back of each cottage, in chalk to 
match the rest. This proved a success. 
A year or two later, a second pair 
was built on another site, this time 
with random coursed chalk rubble for 
the ground floor and with a weather- 
board over-hanging first floor. An 
unskilled labourer, entirely new to the 
job, did the whole of the cutting out 
of the chalk “‘bricks,’’ obtaining the 
chalk from a neighbouring pit where 
there were few fossils or flints. His 
total equipment was: 
One rope, for security purposes 
when working on the pit face. 
One crowbar. 
One pickaxe. 
One flat steel rectangle; one leg 
about 14 ins. and the other 
10 ins. long and 1% ins. wide. 
One wooden chopping block. 
One stout bill. 

He worked on the pit floor, lever- 
ing the chalk out and shaping it to a 
manageable size with the pick; he 
then cut the blocks roughly to rect- 
angular shape on the chopping block, 
being careful to get at least one side 
smooth and true, checking it with the 
angle iron. When cut, the chalk 
“bricks’’ were stacked, just as clay 
bricks are stacked to dry before 
burning, with good air spaces between 
them, and were left to weather through 
the succeeding winter and spring; 
waste was small. This weathering was 
very necessary in order to avoid using 
cracked or faulty bricks. 

The estate bricklayer applied for 
and lived in one of these cottages for 
many years, and one of them is now 
occupied by a grandson of the man 
who cut out the chalk bricks. The 
cottages were built as a test, and in 
order to make this severe there was 
no brick or cement footing, the chalk 
being used frem the foundation up- 
wards. These cottages have long 
passed out of the writer’s possession, 
but a report from the builder who put 
them up has just been received; he 
Says he has seen the cottages and inter- 
viewed the tenants, who say they are 
perfectly dry and warm in the winter 
time; the only deterioration is just 
at the ground level on the north side, 
where snow has lain in the winter, 
thawing and freezing, and the chalk 
has flaked in places up to 6 or 9 ins. 

The walls of the cottages are not 
more than 12 ins. thick: thev are fully 
exposed to the south-west, and the 
writer’s experience in that locality was 
that at least 14-in. walls would be 
required if in brick; the 12-in. chalk 
has proved entirely satisfactory. The 
window and door surrounds were of 
red brick, for appearance’s sake; the 
chimney flues in brick. 

These cottages have now lasted 
for 30 years and are in perfect con- 
dition with the exception of the slight 
amount of flaking already mentioned, 


which flaw could easily be remedied 
by a cement or rough-cast rendering 
to a little above ground level.— 
DooiLLtEy MANNINAGH, Isle of Man. 


MATERIALS FOR 
COTTAGES 


Sir,—There is no more beautiful, 
economical, or heat-insulating roofing 
material than thatch. Readers cf 
Country Lire do not need to be 
convinced of this, but as Major Jarvis 
recently mentioned it has two great 
disadvantages—fire and birds; the 
former putting it practically out of 
court. I am aware that there are 
solutions which will for a time render 


“At last I have a photograph of this 
place to send you. My room (16 in it) 
is at the back on the second floor— 
i.e. the floor under the dormer win- 
dows, of centre main building. The 
wing on the right is the gym., dining- 
room and some small rooms, that on 
the left is occupied by Germans. Of 
the main building we do not occupy 
the ground or first floor to the left 
of main portico.” 

Your publication of pictures of 
P.O.W. camps has been such a plea- 
sure and excitement to next-of-kin 
with relatives in them, that as not all 
prisoners are able to get postcards to 
send home, I am sending this for 


THE JACOB GRIMM-SCHULE AT ROTENBURG, OFLAG IX A'Z 
See letter: Oflag IX A/Z 


the roof at least spark-proof, but I 
have yet to find the insurance com- 
pany who will reduce the premium 
thereon to 1s. 6d. per cent. 

There is, however, a fibre board 
in use, originally, I believe, a Swedish 
product, now made by English pro- 
ducers, which consists of a fibre or 
grass incorporated with a binder, 
apparently Portland cement wash, 
and loosely pressed into boards. I 
suggest that straw or rushes treated 
in the same way could be used as 
thatch, that the result would be 
very little different in appearance to 
old thatch, and that it would be 
absolutely fire-proof, and almost bird- 
proof. 

An alternative which may be 
specially suitable to these times of 
timber scarcity, is the use of corru- 
gated asbestos roof under the thatch, 
but this would require holing at 
specified intervals in the ridges of the 
corrugations, and the use of asbestos 
string, very little if any timber being 
required. One of the advantages of 
thatch in these times is that round 
timber for rafters is usable and even 
preferable, and that there is any 
amount of copse stuff, ash and hem- 
lock, even hazel being suitable. 

A letter from a thatcher, in Dorset 
(CountRY LiFE, September 10) men- 
tioned the use of Norfolk reeds. I have 
seen straw used in the same way in 
North Devon, Barnstaple district, that 
is with only the ends showing. I was 
told it was wheat. It was, if anything, 
better than reed thatching. — H. 
FALKNER, Farnham, Surrey. 


OFLAG IX A/Z 


S1r,—I am enclosing a photograph of 
the school at Rotenburg used for the 
detention of prisoners of war, I think 
mostly those on the repatriation list. 
My husband, Captain Hamilton Carter 
(Welsh Guards), says on July 25: 


publication if you think it suitable. 


—I. CarTER, Bolesworth Castle, 


Tattenhall, Chester. 


OPPOSITION TO 
UTHWATT 
From Lord Brocket. 
Sir,—Your leading article of Sep- 
tember 24 is inclined to suggest that 
the opposition to the Uthwatt Report 
is due to “organised self-interest,’’ 
and calls the proposals “supposedly 
non-contentious.” 

There are many who oppose 
Uthwatt not because of “self-interest ”’ 
but because the proposals are defin- 
itely contentious and would result in 
a breach of the party truce, because 
they are not fair, and because they are 
unnecessary and unworkable and, if 
carried, as suggested, into law, would 
result in an increased army of bureau- 
crats and would hold up that building 
development after the war which is so 
vital. National planning has been uni- 
versally accepted, and no one desires 
the ribbon development and _ the 
bungaloid growths of the inter-war 
years. Alsoit is obvious that in blitzed 
areas in cities, control in re-building 
must be exercised to obtain improved 
lay-out. The parts of the Uthwatt 
Report referring to these problems 
are not generally contentious and no 
doubt will be the first problem to be 
dealt with by the Government. 

But the ‘development rights 
scheme’”’ which is, in fact, nationalisa- 
tion by degrees, and the 75 per cent. 
levy on urban properties, are both 
highly contentious and unnecessary. 
In addition, it must be remembered 
that after all they are only the recom- 
mendations of four individuals, how- 
ever eminent (one of whom signed a 
minority report which partly dis- 
approved of them), and it is likely 
that four other individuals would have 
put forward entirely different views. 


The responsibility rests wi 1 the 
Government to bring forwar _ their 
own proposals and not to © yallow 
whole the recommendation: of a 
committee set up to advise. 
The Uthwatt proposal 
rural land and urban land by 
methods, and airily talk abou 
areas,’’ but do not suggest w 
dividing line should be draw 
should occupiers of all ne‘, rural 
houses be leaseholders, whil- urban 
occupiers and those living in cid rural 
houses can own their own frecholds? 
In any case, ‘‘the Englishman's home 
is his castle,’’ and the desire of every 
Englishman is to own his own house, 
a natural ambition greatly aided by 
the building societies. : 
If the ‘‘development rights 
scheme’’ were passed into law, all 
rural land would have dual ownership, 
the agricultural portion belonging to 
the old owner, and the develcpment 
rights to the State. If the agricultural 
owner wished to develop his land, and 
this was approved by the Planning 
Authority, he would then have to sell 
his land to the State, and he would 
then be granted a lease of it for 
building—a totally unnecessary and 
cumbersome procedure, which is 
bound to hold up building and indus- 
trial development. In _ the past 
developers of building estates have 
financed their building operations by 
borrowing the maximum amount of 
money on the security of their free- 
holds or they have sold their freehold 
houses, when built, to the owner- 
occupiers, who often financed their 
purchases through building societies 
Banks, trustees, building societies and 
investors have in the past been willing 
to make generous advances on fret: 
holds, but could not continue to do 
the same on leaseholds. The building 
of new houses would, therefore, be 
impeded just at a time when the 
greatest efforts by both private enter- 
prise and municipalities will be needed. 
The proposals for compensation 
to landowners for the loss of their 
development rights are anything but 
“fair,” which is the expression used 
in the Uthwatt Report. How can tt 
be said that the “global sum,” which 
owners are to receive, can possibly be 
anything other than a guess, when 00 
valuation will have taken place? 
As an ex-Conservative Member 
of Parliament and chairman of the 
Land Union, I might rightly be & 
pected to be against such oroposals, 
but I will refer your reaccrs to the 
speech in which Lord Snell, « respected 
member of the Labour Par-y, replied 
for the Government, in the House of 
Lords on September 22. F°om this it 
will be seen that it is not ory “orga 
ised self interest’? which ~ ints owt 
the difficulties of Uthwatt |~ 3RocKEt 
Bramshill, Hampshire. 
[Our phrase “orga! 
interest’’ was not applied tc 
of the Report in genera: 
Brocket will read the passe 
will see that it referred to 
ened interests which had 
by the General Manager 0! 
Building Scciety to link uj 
it tooth and nail.’’ We or 
never regarded the Rep‘ 
than a rough-and-ready { 
for the solution of a high / © 
problem. What has concer 
more, however, has been * 
which all reconstructior 


treat 
fferent 
“town 
re the 
. Why 


ed self- 
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Tt Lord 
again he 
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DAT 1722, ISGUED IN AMERICA- 
See letter: Relic of Old America 


have be’. prejudiced by the Govern- 
ment’s { ‘ure to announce its policy. 
That wos the point of the leading 
article d Brocket quotes.—Ep.] 


CAi TAIN CLEMENTS 
From Siv Geoffrey Callender. 
Sin—The trustees of the National 
Maritime Museum ask me to call your 
kind attention to the fact that the 
portrait of Captain Clements by John 
Greenhill, reproduced in your issue 
{ October 8, is erroneously described 
s “at Greenwich Hospital.’’ The 
Royal Hospital at Greenwich was 
closed by Act of Parliament in 1869 
and the Hospital buildings were in 
February, 1873, re-opened as_ the 
Royal Naval College or ‘‘ University 
ff the Navy.’’ Greenwich Hospital 
to-day is an administrative branch of 
the Admiralty. The portrait by John 
Greenhill was transferred to the 
National Maritime Museum, when it 
was established by Act of Parliament 
in 1934. —- GEOFFREY CALLENDER 
Director), National Maritime Mu- 
cum, Greenwich, S.E.10. 

[We beg the Trustees’ pardon, and 

need we add ?—as familiar with 
the National Maritime Museum in 
Greenwich Hospital as with the 
london Museum in Stafford House, 
and the National Gallery, Millbank, as 
the Tate Gallery. The older popular 


THE / 


HORROR OR AOKHOOK IS 
Fs Dawu me and 


' GEST IR OF OUR RAILWAY 
G\ ARDS 100 YEARS AGO 
ee letter: The Railway Guard of 1842 
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names are even more 
generally understood 
than the technically 
accurate ones, and this 
is certainly the case with 
Greenwich Hospital as 
compared with ‘“‘ the 
National Maritime 
Museum.”’—Ep.] 


A RECTORY 
HEROINE 


S1r,—As a footnote to a 
reader’s most interesting 
letter on the heroism of 
Eyam during the plague 
of 1665-66, I think you 
may like to publish the 
enclosed photograph. It 
shows the tomb of 
Catherine Mompesson, 
wife of the heroic Rector, 
who stayed with her 
husband until she too 
was stricken down. 
Carved on one end can 
be seen the symbol of 
death —an __hour-glass 
and wings—and beneath 
is carved in Latin ‘‘ Be 
on your guard’ and 
“We know not the 
hour.’’ Mompesson’s two 
children had been sent 


away at the outbreak, and when he 
lost his wife he wrote : 
“This is the saddest news that ever 
my pen could write. The destroying 


Bristol on August 8, 
1784, had a guard who 
was attired in a livery of 
scarlet and gold, and 
he was a very ornate 
creature indeed. Part of 
this picturesque livery 
was retained by the early 
railway guards, as will 
be seen from this repro- 
duction of an old print, 
by Alken, of a railway 
guard of 1842, who looks 
quite an important per- 
sonage compared with 
his sober-hued successor 
of to-day. The railway 
passenger guard when he 
possesses—as he invari- 
ably does— unaffected 
courtesy, suavity of 
manner, and what the 
French call a je ne sais 
quoi in his demeanour, is 
one of the most popular 
figures of railway life — 
A. B.  LoncGsBottom, 
Alvaston, Derby. 


RELIC OF OLD 
AMERICA 


Sir,—I wonder if you 
or any of your readers 


could tell me for what purpose the 
enclosed document dated 


used. 


It will be seen that it bears the 
words ‘‘To counterfeit is death,”’ 





CATHERINE MOMPESSON’S TOMB 


See letter: A Rectory Heroine 


angel having taken up his quarters 
within my habitation, my dearest 
wife has gone to her eternal rest, 
had she loved herself as well 

She had fled from the 


destruction with the 
sweet babes, and 
might have prolonged 
her days, but she was 
resolved to die a mar- 
tyr to my interests.” 
Dread of the plague 
remained for many years, 
for when the two posts 
seen on the right of the 
tomb were being re- 
placed about 200 years 
ago, human remains 
were found, causing 
instant panic. Mom- 
pesson’s predecessor, the 
Rev. Thomas Stanley, 
stood by the Rector 
right through, and a 
tablet to his memory 
is close by.—FRANK 
Ropers, 94, Browning 
Street, Derby. 


THE RAILWAY 
GUARD OF 1842 


Si1r,—It was John 
Palmer of Bath who 
originated the establish- 
ment of a proper system 
of mail coaches, which 
continued to be the 
means of travelling until 
their place was taken by 
the railways. The first 
mail coach which started 
between London and 


it contains three original signatures 
although the amount involved was 
only one shilling —ALBERT 
2, Harrington Villas, Brighton, 

[The date, being only four years 


before the Declaration 
of Independence, adds 
to the interest of this 
relic of the days before 
the United States came 
into being.—ED.] 


A REJECTED 
MEMORIAL 


Sir,—When “Bobbie” 
Dowson died at the age 
of 86 following 60 years’ 
service with the Bilsdale 
Hunt, it was perhaps 
only natural that a fund 
for a memorial should 
be well subscribed to by 
local folk. With such a 
record of hunting service 
it was equally natural 
that the headstone pur- 
chased should bear the 
emblems of the mask, 
brush, horn and crop. 
The stone was re- 
fused entry into the 
churchyard on account 
of those emblems, and 
for many years it lay on 
the grassy verge of the 
road outside the church- 
yard wall. It now stands 
in the garden of the 
Sun Inn a mile farther 
up the dale towards 
Helmsley. The Sun Inn 
is better known to 
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FONE SHILLING 

according to-an AG of General Ajim- 
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—AND FOR A SHILLING 


See letter: Relic of Old America 


Yorkshire travellers as ‘‘ Spout 
House’’: Bobbie played wicket-keeper 
for the cricket club of that name for 
some years. 

Standing next to the memorial in 
the accompanying photograph is the 
proprietor of the Sun Inn, Mr. Ainsley, 
who is a present-day Bilsdale hunts- 
man.—ARTHUR H. Dopps, Middles- 
brough. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF 
CUT-PAPER WORK 


S1r,—You have recently shown some 
wonderful examples of cut-paper work, 
but I find the explanation of how they 
were made somewhat unsatisfactory. 
As the art has completely died out, 
details are naturally lacking, but are 
there no descriptions of the work in 
the Ladies’ Companions of the eigh- 
teenth century? Examination of the 
pictures themselves would also give 
us the following helpful information : 

(1) The quality of the paper used. 
It seems to me that it would have to 
be either very stiff or very soft. 

(2) Was the design drawn on the 
paper before cutting? 

(3) Was the paper also fixed, 
before cutting, on a firmer back- 
ground? Mr. Clifford Smith writes 
that the Coronation of George III gains 
by being detached from the _ back- 
ground, but was this intentional or is 





THE HUNTSMAN’S HEADSTONE 
See letter: A Rejected Memorial 
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it merely due to the course of time ?— 
T. M. Hope, Hatfield Peveral, Chelms- 
ford, Essex. 


[The answers to our correspon- 
dent’s questions are : 

(1) Quality of paper. There is 
18th-century evidence for the use of 
(a) brown paper, (6) pasteboard, 
(c) ordinary white paper, for portrait 
or ornamental cutting. The quality 
of the paper varies considerably, but 
often it is glazed and framed or other- 
wise inaccessible to touch. The finer 


YEARS OLD 


An Aged Duck 


18', 


See letter: 


paper seems to be used for the finer 
work 

(2) Drawing. There is’ 18th- 
century evidence that the design was 
drawn before it was cut out. No doubt 
this was fairly general. 

(3) Paper fixed before cutting. No 
evidence. Practice probably varied 
according to the use, for different sorts 
of work by the same artist, or by 
different artists, of scissors or knife- 
point. Knife-point work approxi- 
mates engraving and may have been 
fixed; some work may not. 

In general, (a) the pre-eminence 
of Berminghaic is probably due to the 
technical improvements which he 
mentions ; (b) professionals did not 
let cats out of bags: (c) there is no one 
standard technique, but each _ per- 
former worked out his own salvation 
to some extent.—ED.] 


scissors 


GREY SQUIRRELS NEAR 
SALISBURY 


S1r,—I have to report that, unfortu- 
nately, for the first time the grey 
squirrel has been seen at Longford, 
two miles south of Salisbury.—W. A. 
CHAPLIN, Salisbury. 


PAYING-OFF PENDANTS 
Sir,—I am writing a monograph 
concerning paying-off pendants of the 
Royal Navy. 


COMFORT ON 


See letter: 
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As, from a writer's point of view, 
this is virgin soil I should be grateful 
for any information or anecdotes and 
to learn of any picture or engraving 
showing a ship flying a pendant of 
this sort. 

It would be interesting to record 
the longest length of fly known, also 
if any of these pendants have been 
preserved and where.—Marcus Bar- 
THROPP, 41, Lansdowne Gardens, 
London, S.W 8. 


RAT AND MOUSE HAVOC 


Sir,— We are doing our best to save 
for victory, but it is annoying to see 
nothing being done in some parts of 
the country to reduce the loss of 
£50,000,000 per annum due to rats 
and this is without taking into account 
the loss caused by mice, which I 
believe is almost as large. 

Let our business people think of 
the shipping which would be saved 
by stopping the tremendous loss in 
foodstuffs caused by rats.—SAMUEL 
CUNNINGHAM (The Right Hon.), Fern- 
hill, Belfast. 


AN AGED DUCK 


Sir,—I wonder if this photograph is 
interest to you or your readers. 
The duck belongs to William Mann, 
Troves, Morayshire, and was born 
18% years ago. I don’t know how 
long a duck can live, but this seems 
to me to be a “ripe old age.’’ She 
shows every sign of being the poultry- 
yard’s oldest inhabitant. Alert but 
“thrawn”’ and set in her ways, she 
rises early and goes to bed early and 
hates being put out of her stride. Slow 
in her movements, _ bald-headed, 
featherless on her back, her wing 
feathers mostly gone, full of rheuma- 
tism, fat and healthy, she looks with 
benevolent cynicism at this year’s 
ducklings and finally, as a contribu- 
tion to the war effort, this year she 
laid one egg.—W. R. PETRIE, Elgin. 

[Eighteen and a half years is a 
ripe age for a duck—probably akin 
to the century in mankind, but it is 
nothing to the ages attained by geese, 
which are still gay and active in their 
20-30s.—Ep.] 


STRAW HATS FOR HORSES 


Sir,—Horses certainly wore straw 
hats in London during hot summer 
weather more than half a century ago. 
Their hats were even neat, and were 
often placed at a jaunty angle. 

I well remember seeing in Addison 
Road, Kensington, in July, 1890, 
the horse of a Kensington Vestry 
watering-cart wearing such an equine 
straw hat, while it stood in the sun, 
as the watering-cart to which it was 
harnessed was being replenished at 
the hydrant during the driver’s 
dinner-hour. 

Moreover, one of the weekly 
illustrated papers came out with a 
plate showing two mares, harnessed 
to heavy carts during hot weather, 
facing one another (affronté) and each 


of 
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A Fine Misericord 
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ARE THEY 


See letter: 


sporting such a cone-shaped straw hat. 
The caption was “Is my hat on 
straight, dear?’’ — Maurice W. 
BROCKWELL, Richmond, Surrey. 


WHAT ARE THEY? 
Sir,—Are these objects of which I 
send you a photograph yardsticks? 
I fancy so, but am not sure. They 
were apparently carved as_ gifts, 
perhaps love tokens. One at least 
bears a heart in place of the “V”’ 
in the name Anny Gievians and the 
other has the usual “‘cage’’ with little 
balls loose in it and a hand at the top. 
I wonder if any reader of COUNTRY 
LirE could tell me anything about 
them or their date ?—M. W., Hereford. 


A WHITE SQUIRREL 
Sir,—In June near my camp I saw an 
albino squirrel. As I have never seen 
or heard of one before, I thought it 
may interest you, and also could you 
tell me if there are others in England? 
—F. J. Horne (Major, 

R.E.), Kent. 

[We presume the 

reference is to the grey 
squirrel. Albinism is 
more frequent in this 
species than in the red. 
A few years ago a pure 
white one with pink 
eyes was on view at 
Regent’s Park.—Ep.] 


WART CURES 


Sir,—A short time ago 
one of your correspon- 
dents wrote about 
charming warts off a 
horse. My photograph 
concerns the removal of 
human warts. This 
large limestone boulder, 
which I found in County 
Clare, has a hollow 
in the upper surface, 
generally, in those 
rainy regions, full of water, in which 
lie a few smooth pebbles. One of these 
wet pebbles, applied to a wart, was 
supposed to cause it to disappear, 
though whether because of some virtue 
bestowed by a saint, or by the action 
of dissolved limestone, I never learned. 

I cannot vouch for the efficacy of 
this cure, or for that of another of 
which I have heard. This consisted 
of stealing a piece of meat and bury- 
ing it in the garden. As the meat 
decayed, so the wart dwindled and 
finally disappeared.—R. K. HoLMEs, 
Tod’s Field, Dollar, Clackmannanshire. 


NORMANDY PIPPINS 
Sir,—I venture tc send you a note of 
my childhood’s recollections, dating 
from over 60 years ago, on the subject 
of Normandy pippins, described by 
a correspondent in your issue of 
September 24. 

I remember them as frequently 
served to us children at luncheon 
during the winter months, in our 
Lincolnshire heme. The dark brown 
colour I well remember, and even 
their taste. They were bought in 
Grantham and were always known 
to us as ‘ Normandy biffens.’”’— 
ALINE WyTHES, The Wood House, 
Epping, Essex. 


A FINE MISERICORD 


S1r,—People had cold feet even before 
these days of war-time coal shortage. 
Here is a misericord from Screveton 
Church, Nottinghamshire, showing a 
man warming his bare feet at the fire. 
No doubt one got cold feet in church 


YARDSTICKS ? 
What are They? 


in those days, as in these, 
comforting carving was int 
remind one of the good 
waiting at home. Can an 
explain the action cf the 
EDWARD RICHARDSON, West] 
Nottingham. 
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THE TRAVELS 
* COUNTRY LIF) 


Sir,—I have noticed in you 
to the Editor section that t 
of Country LIFE are often 1 
I thought it might interest y« 
of yet another place in our 
Empire where CouNTRY LIF 
found. 


Letters 
travels 
itioned 
to know 
ar-flung 
is to be 


I have been taking “ounrry 
LIFE since I came out to N):eria an¢ 
its arrival in the mail alway: makes j 
a red-letter day for me. 

There are only five Europeans at 
this station and my Counrry Lirg 
goes the round of each hou 


STONES WHICH ARE SAID TO 


CURE WARTS 


See letter: Wart Cures 


Reading Country Lire is one 
the best tonics when the heat of thé 
African sun, the myriads of sandflie 
and other flying insects make life ou 
here something of a_ trial—Hvcq 
ForsHaw, (Medical Officer in_ th 
Colonial Medicai Service), Bida, Nige 
Province, Nigeria, British West Afnct 


HARVEST BUG AND 
OTHER ATTACKS 


Sir,—In Brazil, I was recommende( 
to apply industrial spirit as soon @ 
possible after exposure to the ver 
virulent form of mite which occuls! 
grassy openings in the Amazonia 
forests. But this must be lone befor 
the beast has burrowed int» the gland 
Here we should use methy'ated spi" 
which has a quick killi: ; effect 
insects and their relative Once the 
have penetrated a very 00d plan! 
to express with a small ; °ce of gla 
tube used after the fa: on of th 
old-world barrel key fo wasp 4" 
bee stings. About 3 in. Ic ‘th of gla 
tube of about fin. inter 1 diamet 
nicely rounded but not « tracted 4 
the ends, should be use . Dip th! 
say, into carbolic lotior place ° 
trally over the site anc ress “ 
firmly, then, still kee 3 UP be: 
pressure, give a lateral r ment a 
twist off suddenly. / cvaclid® 
little plug will be seen: 2¢ 4FOP 
lotion. In a short tim¢ yb 
spot will be permaner corgor 

The plan is also g ~ 1% we 
and bee stings as well or — 
irritant mosquito bites, ich e 
were the first to be s treate 
H. E. Duruam, Cambrid 
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CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 210, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.|I. 
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WHEN YOU REBUILD 











Greenwich Royal Observatory was 
founded in 1675 to promote astronomy 
igation. Since the appointment of 
eed the first Astronomer Royal, the 
ory has rendered service of incal- 
enefit to civilisation. ‘‘ Greenwich 
the world’s standard of accuracy ! 
| might we say of the Observatory, 
1s throughout the world say of 
1 Plugs, ‘* There’s Dependability 
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Remem 


SAVE PETROL 


The needs of the Services come first. 
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Factories first 


The great demand for Iron Fireman Automatic 
Coal Stokers for industrial purposes means that 
we have to concentrate on these particular 
models and the supply of the popular domestic 
models is restricted. These will however, be 
in full supply as soon as circumstances permit. 
Meanwhile we offer our apologies to intending 
purchasers, and would remind them that an 


“Tron Fireman” is well worth waiting for. 


JGiedate emssersvel 


“FIRST AND FOREMOST” 


Automatic Coal Stokers 































Ashwell & Nesbit Ltd., Barkby Road, Leicester 


London, 37 Pembroke Sq., W.8. Birmingham (4), 12 Whittall St. Glasgow, 103 Douglas St.,C.2 


Leeds (1), 6 Carlton Chambers, Albion St. Manchester (13), 184 Oxford 
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Recommended by 
the Veterinary 
Profession. 


Arava. 
FORE MILK CUP 


AT. NO ARIT LS 


% 


THE DISEASE 
WHICH EMPTIES 
THE MILK PAIL 


ad 


le A Thousands in 
ey) daily use. 


PRICE 716 POST FREE 


LFATAV. 


FORE MILK (STRIP) CUP 


Every milker—machine or hand—should examine milk 
from every quarter before milking. Detect the disease 
in time by using the Alfa-Laval patented Fore Milk 


Cup. 
Boots, or direct from 


ALFA-LAVAL CO., LTD., Great West Road, Brentford, Middx. 


Obtainable from all agricultural dealers, Messrs. 


Phone: EALing 0116 (6 lines). 








SEASONAL MACHINES INCLUDE:— 
Tractors, Model 203, 102 Junior, 
Standard and Rowcrop, 102 Senior 
Standard ; No. 26.2,3 & 4 Furrow 
Self-Lift Tractor Ploughs ; Nos.3 & 
4 Prairie Busters; Standard and 
Combined Drills, 11 row to 28 row, 
Manual and Self-Lift : No. 2la, Ham- 
mer Mills ; No. 9, Ensilage Cutter 
with Molasses Attachment ; No. 30, 
Tandem Disc Harrows; No. 16, 
Artificial Manure Distributor. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HM RING GEORGE VL 


at ae 
NOW SUPPLIED ON 
STEEL WHEELS OMY 
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MASSEY-HARRIS 


TRACTORS and POWER FARMING EQUIPMENT 
MASSEY-HARRIS Ltd. associated with BLACKSTONE & Co. Ltd. 


Offices: Massey House, Brooklands Road, Sale, Manchester 
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FARMING NOTES 





THE NEW INTEREST 
IN LIVESTOCK 


N the ploughing-up campaign and 
the cropping of our arable land, 
we have known the goal pretty 
well. It has been to increase 
the production of crops like 

wheat and potatoes for direct human 
consumption and to provide enough 
feeding crops like oats, beans and kale 
to keep up the output of milk without 
relying so much on imported feeding- 
stuffs. That part of the war-time food- 
production campaign has gone well, 
with results that all can see. We are 
now coming to another phase. The 
limit of expansion in the tillage acre- 
age has been almost reached in most 
districts. The main scope for increased 
output lies with livestock. It is in this 
direction that everyone is now turn- 
ing. The Minister has told us that our 
farms could probably carry another 
million head of livestock and that, 
with the additional grazing leys we 
shall have next year and afterwards, 
the stock-carrying capacity of the land 
will be much greater than the numbers 
of cattle and sheep we are likely to 
have. The new leys established with 
a generous feed of phosphate can be 
extraordinarily productive. They need 
grazing hard or else they will deterior- 
ate into swards little better than some 
of the old grass land so prevalent in 
this country before the war. How are 
we to get these extra cattle and sheep 
and what type of animals do we want? 
These‘are major questions that cannot 
be decided in Whitehall. They can 
only be answered by farmers in each 
district discussing their problems and 
deciding for themselves. 
* * * 
HERE will be an opportunity for 
such discussions this winter 
provided by the broadcast debates 
on cattle-breeding which are being led 
by Mr. W. S. Mansfield, Director of 
the University Farm, Cambridge. 
Every other Thursday evening in the 
farming talks he will have with him 
two experts, one a technica] man and 
the other a practical man, and they 
will tackle the problem from several 
different angles. Among the speakers 
are Mr.C. E. Harvey of Northampton- 
shire, Mr. Hugh Wyllie the Ayrshire 
breeder, Mrs. Gerald Strutt of Essex, 
who knows all about Friesians, Mr. 
W. B. Thompson of the Harper Adams 
Agricultural College, Mr. Harold 
Shapland of Devon, Dr. A. B. Fowler, 
of the Hannah Dairy Research Insti- 
tute, Mr. Clyde Higgs of Werwick- 
shire, Mr. Norman Barron, one of the 
veterinary experts of Reading Uni- 
versity, Mr. F. Russell Wood, the 
Chairman of the Diseases of Animals 
Committee of the N.F.U., Mr. W. A. 
Stewart of the Northamptonshire 
Institute of Agriculture, and Sir 
Joshua Ross-Taylor, a leading breeder 
of the Aberdeen-Angus. This is a for- 
midable array of talent. They should 
be able to discuss many of the points 
that are worrying the ordinary farmer 
and give him a lead. Indeed, one of 
the purposes of these broadcast talks 
is to give a lead to discussion groups. 
‘os 
HERE is need for clear thinking 
on these cattle-breeding prob- 
lems. To-day I am afraid there is too 
much haphazard cross-breeding. One 
man gets a Friesian bull and then his 
neighbours follow suit for two or three 
years. Their fancy changes and they 
take an Ayrshire or go back again to 
a Dairy Shorthorn. This spasmodic 
cross-breeding leads nowhere. If a 
man has the right type of conditions 
for a Friesian herd, it is all to the good 
if he will use a good Friesian bull and 
stick to that breeding so that in a few 
generations he has graded his herd up 
to the Friesian type. Alternatively, 
he may use an Ayrshire bull or he may 
stick to a reliable dual-purpose breed 


like the Red Poll and get th. best 
results in that way. The im) rtant 
matter is that he should have a .reei- 
ing policy. 
*x* *k * 
OT everyone will agree w: '; the 
opinions expressed b* the 
B.B.C. in the leaflet announci: - this 
series of talks. Is it really trv that 
“In 1939 Britain, the Stud Farn f the 
World, found herself with deter rateq 
pastures, some of the lowest-y ding 
dairy cattle in the temperate 1 
a market flooded with inferic 
beef, and a vast assortment of } 
stock often nurtured on extrz 
and exotic diets’’? If this were -eally 
as far as we had got in the rt of 
cattle-breeding in this count: ., the 
breed societies and indeed the Royal 
Agricultural Society might <; well 
never have existed. No dou >t the 
B.B.C. is trying to be prov.cative 
and arouse the interest of farmers in 
these discussions. I certainly hope 
they will succeed in this. 
* * * 
MUST congratulate the Hertford- 
shire W.L.A. on their county rally, 
which was held at the County Farm 
Institute near St. Albans on October 9. 
The Duchess of Gloucester was theré 
to present special armlets to the volun- 
teers who had served for four years, 
and also two cups, one for milking and 
one for ploughing. The ceremony took 
place in a Dutch barn. Six hundred 
girls were seated on straw bales built 
up steeply in tiers from the ground to 
the roof. From the platform they pre- 
sented a most impressive reminder of 
women’s part in the food production 
effort. The girls looked very business- 
like in their bright green jumpers and 
khaki breeches and their performance 
in jobs of sugar-beet topping, potato 
sorting and ploughing was as workman- 
like as their appearance. The Duchess 
of Gloucester was obviously impressed 
with what she saw that afternoon. 
*x* * * 

LACK-OUT in the  cow-sheds 
B again becomes a_ troublesome 
affair. Some of us have sacks nailed 
up over the windows and doors and 
these may answer fairly well. A better 
arrangement that I saw in Hertford- 
shire is blue windows and orange lights. 
The electric lights down the centre of 
the cow-shed had _ orange-coloured 
bulbs and the windows were lacquered 
blue. Orange light does not penetrate 
through blue and from the outside the 
black-out is complete, yet inside there 
is sufficient light, blue during the day- 
time and orange in the early mornings 
and late evenings when milking has 
to be done by electric light in the 
winter. 
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* * * 
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WAS very sorry to hea! 
death of Captain Georg: 
who was the Vice-Presiden' 
N.F.U. He was killed in a ° 
accident. The N.F.U. has a 
outstanding men who can | 
own with politicians and : 
ists. Captain Deakin was on 
Great things were hoped « 
President. He had made i* 
ness during the past year 
many meetings of Chambe 
merce and he understood 
points of view of town tr 
industrialists who had not 
time looked at all favourab! 
aspirations of -agriculture 
preparing the way for a be , 
standing. For many yez e hat 
been Chairman of the N.F.1 about 
Committee and a memt f the 
Agricultural Wages Board mod- 
eration in handling det for 
increased wages earned the ect 0! 
everyone. The N.F.U. G vil ™ 
particular will miss him sor ma 
CINCIN:. -2US- 
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THE TREND OF 
VALUES 


y “4 HE prices of most types of 
property have risen in the 
last year or two at a much 
greater rate than in the first 
part of the war period. Real 

e whether in town or country, 

a »m its particular residential or 

a ural uses, possesses sO many 

‘om the investor’s standpoint 
is was a predictable outcome 

( prevailing financial and other 


cit tances. 

‘TY FIRST’’ AT FIRST 

‘ a year or two before the 
ft break of war a quiet but 
res nquiry had set in for rural 
ret ; n what were supposed to be 
"9 reas. Events have tended to 
im limit to the notion of what 
is e” area, and the demand for 
pr s in such districts as have 
enj a total or partial immunity 
fro my action has pushed rents 
an s to an unprecedentedly high 
levé might have been expected 
tha departure of a large number 
of | » from urban centres, especi- 
ally ndon itself, would have de- 
press-d rents and prices, but then a 
to some extent unexpected pheno- 
men: made its appearance. This was 
an eager search for any and every 
kind of accommodation. The number 
of available houses and flats had suf- 
fered a serious reduction owing to so 


many being either wholly or partly 
demolished. 


HOUSING THE EVACUEES 


HEN came the great task for 
local and other authorities of 
re-housing the poorer citizens who had 
lost not only their dwellings but all 
their cherished and_ indispensable 
belongings. This absorbed a good 
many thousands of houses in outlying 
suburbs. But the movement was not 
at an end; the demand for houses and 
flats was just beginning in respect of 
another large class of the homeless. 
Evacuees from the occupied countries 
of Europe, people from outposts of 
the Empire, were pouring in, and 
entire blocks of flats found new and 
unusual and unaccustomed occupiers. 
Some West End and suburban houses, 
of the larger class, were converted into 
commercial offices, or to the use of 
the multiplicity of societies or organ- 
isations that sprang into being on the 
outbreak of war. 


RURAL RETREATS 
M  ANWHILE, hardened by their 
experiences, seekers for rural 
accommodation were inclined to pay 
less attention to relative “safety” and 
seemed mainly to seek spots which 
enjoyed the benefit of comparative 
Temoteness from congested built-up 
Besides the advantage thus 
| an attraction lay in having 
“Dig for victory’’ needed 
asis, and the opportunity to 
do it \45 felt to be worth a good bit 
mor n the pre-war garden had 


areas 
Involy 
a gal 


ho em 





shh ied to be. It is not to be 
bile at, therefore, that appli- 
— houses—whether to buy or 
ent t 


-were glad to pay almost 


anys within their means, and 
— the owners got the best 
€rms could. Too many people, 
BOWEN annot see anything from 
anothe angle, and some of these 
date » have a choice of accommo- 
hen, pre-war level of payment. 
of "P od, they raised an outcry 
‘edie ae. and various new 
erga “teps were taken to regu- 
aun, _and prices. Much had 
ian en done under the Rent 
pr future requirements as to 
mar 1 and so forth were met by 
“ critics mn of what were termed 
“a dates as regards market 


otwithstanding all these 


measures complaints are still being 
voiced, and some of them come down 
to this, that would-be buyers of 
houses are not getting things all their 
own way. 


‘*SPECULATION ”’ 

ERE is a cry of ‘speculative 
purchasing,’’ there a lament by 

some disappointed bidder that pro- 
perty, which according to him is of 
small or practically no value, is pur- 
chasable only at a price that greatly 
exceeds his offer. His altruism in 
wanting to relieve the owner of a 
burden is spurned, the owner prefer- 
ring to retain the property, at any 
rate until someone with a perception 
of present circumstances makes a fair 
offer. ‘‘Speculation,’’ like ‘“‘that 
blessed word, Mesopotamia,’ is even 
applied to recent dealings in farms, 
and comparisons are instituted be- 
tween pre-war and present prices of 
agricultural land, in happy disregard 
of the phenomenal change for the 
better in the farming industry. With 
every ounce of produce saleable at 
excellent prices, land brought into 
high cultivation, and no competition 
{rom imports, what wonder that farms 
are improving in value or that that 
improvement will be permanent. It is 
not speculation that is sending up the 
prices, but genuine, honest enhance- 
ment of the basic element of national 
life, the farms and gardens of our land. 


JOINT AGENCY IS THRIVING 


ORE than ever the principle of 
co-operation between estate 
agents in the sale of real estate is 
making headway. Substantial advan- 
tages accrue from a discreet use of it, 
because intimate local knowledge of 
properties can be combined with the 
specialised skill and other resources of 
the leading London firms. Thus the 
market is well combed, vendors secure 
the widest publicity for their offers, 
and the waiting-lists of names of 
would-be buyers or tenants are effec- 
tively shortened. For example, in a 
note this week of a score of country 
residential sales, Messrs. Harrods 
Estate Offices name half a dozen 
agents who acted jointly with Mr. 
Frank James, the agency’s_ pro- 
fessional head. Among the firms are 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
in selling Coltmans, at Waltham St. 
Lawrence, near Reading; and Messrs. 
James Styles and Whitlock, as well 
as Messrs. F. L. Mercer and Co., in 
regard to an Oxfordshire property, 
Westcote Manor, Kingham. In the 


coming auction (October 26) at 
Ipswich of outlying parts of the 
Heveningham Hall estate, Hales- 


worth, Messrs. Hampton and Sons 
co-operate with Messrs. Woodcock and 
Son, on behalf of the Hon. A. N. A. 
Vanneck. This auction will bring 
under the hammer some large and 
well equipped farms, with the advan- 
tage of local possession. 


MANSION GARDEN 
SEPARATELY SOLD 
OW sweeping are the changes in 
the outlook of property is to 
some extent shown in the fact that 
whereas Bestwood Lodge, built in 
1865 on the site of a royal hunting-box, 
was bought in at £3,100, at a Notting- 
ham auction, the kitchen garden with 
glass-houses and vineries changed 
hands for £4,500. Another property 
once associated, like Bestwood, with 
the Dukes of St. Albans, Little 
Grimsby Hall, near Louth, has been 
sold by Messrs. Stennett, Son and 
Stevenson. It was for a while the 
residence of the late Mr. Tom Wint- 
tingham, M.P. In the grounds is a 
little church dating from 1500, and 
restored in 1855 by Lord Frederick 
Beauclerk. ’ ARBITER. 
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ASK 
A 
LAND 
GIRL 


Ask a Land Girl what she knows about Lister’s. 
She’ll tell you of engines and ploughs, of sheep 
shears and cream separators, of milk coolers 
and other dairy goods. Who brought the economy 
of the ‘‘extra furrow ’’ to her knowledge. She'll 
probably tell you Lister’s. And she CAN tell 
you. Unlike her friends in the services she’s 
free to say what she knows. 





R. A. LISTER & CO. LTD., DURSLEY, GLOS. 








wilt for the F. 
youds of the worla 


On the roads and tracks of a world at war you find the 
products of the Rootes Group—Humber and Hillman Cars, 
Commer and Karrier Commercial Vehicles. When peace 
returns you will meet them again, enriched by this experience 
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A 
PEAT FIRE 
IS STILL INCOMPARABLE 


Radiating its warmth, brightness and 
fragrant odour, it creates just that 
cosy and intimate atmosphere which 
means so much to the English home. 


Prices: 
Truck Loads 
8,000 blocks Many o, £28.15.0 
4,000 > Customers £16.2.6 
2,000 _,, 


£8.15.0 


Carriage paid loose in truck to your 
nearest Railway Goods Station. 


truckload 


Smal! Quantities 


1,000 blocks» - - £6.0.0 
500 ,, - - - £3.5.0 
250 ,, - - - £1.15.0 
Mass + 


Packed in free bags and carriage 
paid home. Refund of 9d. per bag 
will be made on empty bags returned 
promptly, carriage paid and in good 
condition. Terms Net Cash. 


INCREASE YOUR FUEL 
STOCK WITH PEAT 
FUEL NOW 


(IT IS UNRATIONED) 


AND BUY DIRECT 
AS WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
SELLING BY LORRY 


Also Peat Products of all grades for 
Horticulture, Gardens and Lawns, etc. 





ECLIPSE PEAT COMPANY LIMITED 


Established 1869 
ASHCOTT - SOMERSET 
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HAZLITT AND 


HIS 


LOVES 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


ILLIAM HAZLITT was 
an exceptional sort of 
man. Those who write 
about him feel this so 
deeply that they do not entitle their 
books The Life of William Hazlitt 
or anything so simple. They are con- 
strained in their very titles to try to 
seize something of the essence of this 
elusive and unhappy person. Mr. 
Hesketh Pearson called his book The 
Fool of Love. It was Hazlitt’s own 
description of himself. Miss Catherine 
Macdonald Maclean calls hers, now 
published by Collins (21s.), Born 
Under Saturn. This was Charles 
Lamb’s description of his friend. 


LAMB AND HAZLITT 

There was a cordial and free ex- 
change of friendship between Lamb 
and Hazlitt save at one point. Lamb 
would not discuss politics. Politics 
were a dominant influence in Hazlitt’s 
life. He lived at a time when politics 
had a vital content (the French Revo- 
lution broke cut during his childhood) 
and in circumstances which brought 
home their application. His father, a 
Unitarian minister, was exiled to 
America because his political views 
were not liked at home, and returned 
home because they were not liked in 
America. He lived a humble, obscure 
life, an ever-present example _ to 
Hazlitt of the consequences of sticking 
to one’s principles. 

It was an example, none the less, 
which Hazlitt resolved to copy. The 
major tragedy of his life was that men 
whose words he admired consistently 
let him down by their deeds. This was 
especially true of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. Both, like Hazlitt himself, 
had been sturdy Republicans. They 
changed their views, and we need not 
now go into the pros and cons of that, 
though we may wish that Coleridge 
had not been so slobberingly venal in 
expressing his thanks for favours 
received from Sir George and Lady 
Beaumont. ‘“‘My honoured friends, as 
I live, I scarcely know what I have 
been writing; but the very circum- 
stance of writing to you, added to the 
recollection of the unwise and un- 
christian feelings with which, at poor 
Emmett’s age, J contemplated all 
persons of your rank in society, and 
that recollection confronted with my 
present feelings towards you, it has 
agitated me, dear friends, and I have 
written, my heart at a full gallop, 
down hill.”’ 

Down hill, indeed, would have 
been no doubt the comment of Hazlitt 
who claimed, justly, ‘‘I never wrote 
a line that licked 
the dust.’’ Or that 
licked boots, either. 

He was uncom- 
promisingly honest 
and was at once 
baffled and enraged 
by a world made, 
in the main, of men 
and women who 
trim to advantage- 
ous winds. He never 
adopted an opinion 
because it was pop- 
ular, not even. his 
republican opinions, 
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and they were popular enough when 
he and Wordsworth and Coleridge 
expected the Kingdom of God to 
descend upon the Place de la Bastille. 
He thought things out for himself 
from all angles and down to the 
roots, and then, when his opinion was 
formed, he did not change it through- 
out life. 

This was so with his love of the 
theatre, and if his name will always 
live as that of the most virile of 
English essayists, it is his essays on 
the theatre that most endear him to 
some of us. From the first moment 
of his seeing Mrs. Siddons act, the 
theatre became not so much a love 
as a devouring passion of his life, for 
that was his way : he could do nothing 
temperately or by halves. Towards 
the end of Miss Maclean’s book there 
is a revealing phrase. The theatre has 
become with him more even than a 
passion: it is an ‘“‘obsession,’’ she 
says, so that “‘as he had occasionally 
to drug his body with morphia, so he 
now tended to drug his mind with 
‘the mimic scene.’”’ 

Perhaps we shall best understand 
the sadness and loneliness of Hazlitt’s 
life if we see him as a man whose con- 
victions all became obsessions—that 
is to say, rather than that he held them 
they held him. A little more tem- 
perateness of nature, a little more 
sense of the wistful humour of human 
frailty—but there, he was as he was, 
and the quality of the work he has 
left behind him makes us in the long 
run glad that he was that, and nothing 
else. That is the point, after all, about 
any worth-while human achievement : 
that it is the essence of what was, and 
has nothing to do with what we should 
have liked to add to it cr take away 
from it. 


A BRAVE PARTISAN 


Miss Maclean has boldly ranged 
herself on Hazlitt’s side, seeing his 
point of view in all things and having 
little of good to say on the other side. 
It is a bravely partisan book, and that 
is refreshing enough after the long 
years in which a biographer’s chief 
business seemed to be to show up his 
subject in so unworthy a light that a 
reader might be pardoned for wonder- 
ing why he was worth writing about 
at all. Hazlitt was twice married, 
and neither marriage had salt or 
savour. In between, he endured a 
shattering love affair, the subject of 
his I. ‘ber Amoris at which the respect- 
ab’ vrned up their righteous eyes, 
and the main matter of Mr. Pearson’s 
Fool of Love. As when his mind was 
thoroughly per- 
suaded, so it was 
when his heart was 
persuaded also. To 
the casual eye, Sarah 
Walker, the lodging- 
house - keeper’s 
daughter, may seem 
a cheap trollop, but 
to Hazlitt she was 
disruptive passion 
that almost unseated 
his reason. ‘‘She has 
destroyed me!” he 
cried when finally he 
rushed out of the 
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house. It was a phrase of acute 
self-vision, for all Hazlitt’s deepest 
persuasions of mind and heart tended, 
as the years went by, to turn inward 
with a sharp destroying edge. 


NORTH AFRICAN CAMPAIGN 
One Continent Redeemed, by Guy 
Ramsay (Harrap, 8s. 6d.), is a war 
correspondent’s story of the triple 
landing in North Africa which did so 
much towards clearing the enemy 
finally out of the continent. Events 
since then have moved sufficiently far 
to cause us to forget the thoughts and 
emotions of those days; but, turning 
back the pages of the mind, one finds 
a question that was then outstanding. 
When the landings had been made at 
Casablanca, Oran, Algiers, why was 
the venture, so happily begun, so 
slow in moving to its conclusion ? 

Mr. Ramsay’s book is a clear and 
sufficient answer to this question, and 
it serves as a salutary corrective to 
excessive hopes for speedy action in 
the future. He tells of a newly-arrived 
correspondent who exclaimed: ‘‘If I 
were Eisenhower and I held the whole 
North African coast and all its ports, 
I'd pile so much stuff in ‘that the 
Axis would be pushed out of the corner 
of Tunis by sheer weight.” 

Mr. Ramsay goes on: “We fell 
upon him and tore his statement to 
shreds. We confronted him with the 
shipping problem. We pulver- 
ised him with the transport problem. 

We explained the road system 
to him: curving, mountainous, built 
for light traffic and crumbling at the 
edges under the weight of tanks. We 
rubbed his nose in the railways— 
third-rate in their heyday and ne- 
glected for the past two years. We 
pounded him with airfields, water- 
logged, farther behind the lines than 
the Axis landing-grounds, fifteen times 
farther from their bases, their spares, 
their supplies, than those of the enemy. 
We rent him on the length of our lines 
of communication.”’ 


INVADERS’ TASK 

I quote this because it is the 
essence of what Mr. Ramsay has to 
tell us. His book is an elaboration of 
all these difficulties that an invading 
army has to overcome. Mr. Bernard 
Brodie, whose book A Layman’s Guide 
to Naval Strategy I reviewed here 
recently, says that, against a well- 
equipped enemy, an invader must 
carry about 15 tons of material and 
equipment for every man he lands. 
It is an astounding and revealing 
figure, and should keep enthusiasm 
for runaway victories well in check. 
It is the basic explanation, too, of all 
that Mr. Ramsay has to say. 

But even this was not all in 
North Africa, for there were the most 
complicated problems of humanity 
and psychology to be _ handled. 
Darlan, Pétain, de Gaulle and Giraud 
are more than four names. In North 
Africa they were the foci of fierce and 
embittered points of view. And as 
though these were not enough, there 
was a strong royalist movement, too. 
Of the assassination of Darlan Mr. 
Ramsay writes: ‘‘It was one element 
in an attempted, and failing, Royalist 
coup d'état; for it is certain that the 
Comte de Paris, Lorrainer heir to the 
throne, had left his home in the 
environs of Tangier and was not over- 
far from Algiers when the shot was 
fired.”’ 

Indeed, we ‘don’t know the half 
of it,” as they say; and in any think- 
ing about the future progress of the 
war it is as well to bear in mind that 
no territory that has long been 
occupied by the enemy can very 
well have failed to breed a similar 
complication of purposes and cross- 
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purposes, hopes, ambitions, sects and 
creeds. Such things spawn easily in 
the thick darkness of oppression. 

Mr. Ramsay’s book, then, is not 
only a most readable account of this 
particular campaign, but also a timely 
warning against hopes of dramatic 
short-cuts to victory. 


GREAT NOVELIST 

All this jostle of human motives, 
this psychological hot-house warmed 
by the fever of conflict, makes the 
background of Miss Storm Jameson’s 
new novel Cloudless May (Macmillan, 
10s. 6d.). Here Miss Jameson seems 
to me to have reached the peak of her 
power as a novelist. It is the best 
book from her pen that I have ever 
read: written in beautiful English, 
peopled with men and women filled 
out to the full proportions of life, and 
informed by a quiet mature wisdom, 
an understanding of the endless 
tragedy of human existence. 

The scene is Souilly, a little town 
in Anjou; and how beautifully the 
author renders du Bellay’s douceur 
The time is May, 1940— 
a month of endless sunshine; and in 
the sunshine the gnats dance. Priests 
and politicians, financiers, soldiers, 
criminals, journalists, those who hope 
and plot to reap advantage from the 
blow about to fall, those who see in it 
the end of all they have lived and 
worked for, the soldiers who will 
simply have to do as they are told, 
the peasants who will have nothing 
to do at all but endure, as ever, the 
consequences of other men’s doings: 
all these, representing here in one 
little town all the elements of France’s 
disrupting life, are woven into a 
superb tapestry of story-telling, rich, 
varied and satisfying to the mind and 
the heart. 

As for the writing of the book, 
take this, which is speaking of an 
ageing procuress: ‘‘She was speaking 
calmly, but a thread of sorrow had 
been caught up by her voice and 
twisted round it. It was more moving 
than if she had cried. Had anyone 
seen Leonie cry? What sort of dregs 
would be emptied out of eyes so used 
as hers?’’ Anyone who could write 
that goes into the category of great 
writers 


DISTINGUISHED TRANSLATION 


OETRY, if it is translated at all, 
should be translated by poets; 
but how seldom this happens. Mrs. 
Frances Cornford’s book, Poems from 
the Russian (Faber, 3s. 6d.), is one of 
the welcome exceptions. The author, 
although she does not know Russian, 
is a poet in her own right, while for 
literal renderings (all that is necessary 
to a poet) she has had the help of a 
Russian lady, Mrs. Salaman. The 
result is a number of famous Russian 
poems translated into an English that 
is always sensitive, and at times as 
moving as if the poem were an original 
one. Outstanding examples are 
Tyutchev’s Silentium, Anna Akhma- 
tova’s White Bird and, best of all, 
Blok’s In the Cathedral Choir. Success- 
fully, again and again, Mrs. Cornford 
avoids that frightful mongrel among 
languages that she justly calls “‘trans- 
latorese’’; yet she does not take 
despairing refuge, either, in free verse. 
One example must suffice; for its 
simple melody and air of spontaneity, 
we choose a stanza from Fet’s Spring, 
in which a lover greets his lady with 
the desire 
To tell how over everything 
Delight is blowing on the air— 
I know not yet what I shall sing; 
I only know the song is there. 
The book ends with short, welcome 
biographies of the poets represented, 
too many of whom might have echoed 
Charlotte Bronté’s comment on life: 
‘bitter, barren, brief.”’ VE. PF. 
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Evening sweater in chalk white rayon yarn, partly crocheted, 
partly knitted. This identical sweater also in black. Both 


from The White House 


AND-KNITS are so excellent in design this winter 
that they deserve a special mention. Almost all 
the stores are having cardigan jumpers, sweaters 
and evening jumpers hand-knitted for them 1 
exclusive patterns. Everything shows a simple, tailored line. 
Shoulders are padded and sleeves worked like the heel of a sock 
so that they fit snugly under tailored suit jackets. T’,e White 
House are making short-sleeved sweaters in wool, buttonins 
down the front, with narrow stripes of angora \ irked Mn 
horizontally. The jumper may be black, in stock g-stitch, 
with narrow stripes of coral colour; in plain wool «1d plain 
knitting, interspersed with broader ribs of emerald grec » angor4. 
This fluffy stripe and the mixture of bright colours on t sombre 
ground is most effective. The same jumper, collarless « 4 short: 
sleeved, is also knitted, all in emerald green with ango . strip®. 
Another sweater with a basque has the back, yoke anc ~ockets, 
inlet belt and front panels worked in plain wool ina nat w fancy 
rib; the fronts and sleeves are angora. Evening ju 
charming in a matt bouclé yarn alky white or s 
They are open mesh, a cunning m re of knitting ai. crochet 


(Left) Hand-knit cardigan-sweater, the fronts and slee 

emerald green angora, the rest wool in a narrow fanc; 

The White House. The square is printed with stars 

scenes of American soldiers in London, mostly puce ana 
blue. Jacqmar 
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that defies description, 
with narrow bands bordering them 
all round and fitting them in at 
the waistline. We have photo- 
graphed one on page 744. 

At Debenham and Freebodv’s 
there are cardigan sweaters button- 
ing down the front in plain, broad 
ribs and a mass of colours that go 
with almost any tweeds. Knitted 
Glengarry caps look as coarse as 
a rug, so do the tams vou can tuck 
the hair into on a cold and windy 
day. Thick, knitted ribbed scarves 
match. Marshall and Snelgrove 
have waist-length cardigan 
sweaters in basket patterns with 
plain ribbed collars and pockets. 
There are nice gloves at Harrods, 
both hand-knit and crochet, with 
backs in a fancy stitch, often 
threaded with an intensely vivid 
scarlet or emerald ribbon. Suéde 
fez caps in equally bright colours 
are as exuberant as they can be. 


GLOWING mass of colour 
A greets one at the exhibition 
of Anglo-Latin American Cos- 
tumes at Norman Hartnell’s, held in aid of the 
Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Families Associ- 
ation. The glittering brilliance of the little 
figurines almost takes the breath away in this 
age of austerity. The dolls have been sculptured 
by Mrs. Helen Lee Barclay and the heads and 
hands painted by Mr. Hartnell himself. All the 
costumes have been inspired by him and exe- 
cuted, by permission of the Board of Trade, by 
the French cutters and embroideresses in his 
workrooms. The sequence of colour is enchant- 
ing and the costumes are as brilliant as tropical 
flowers. Each tiny detail of ruffled petticoat, 
coiffure, each miniature piece of jewellery, is 
perfect. They have been copied from old books 
and pictures of many periods, and there is a 
story behind each one. The costume of Ecuador 
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Leather soles, leather heels and a vamp in two colours in calf and reversed 
calf, blue and mauve, green and hazel, wine and poppy and red and blue. 


A Coles shoe 


is intended for Mass. The little lady has her 
eves cast down under a flowing veil of white 
lisse sprigged with pearl and turquoise which 
drifts down on each side to the ground. Her 
dress of white organza is embroidered in tur- 
quoise, gold and pearl with a ruched top, a 
pearl and turquoise necklace circling her throat. 
In one hand the tiny figure, about two and a 
half feet high, carries a prayer-book. The Costa 
Rica costume is a glorified gypsy-like affair 
with a wide skirt entirely made of ribbon bands 
in all the colours of the rainbow, each joined 
to the next by a line of glittering embroidery. 
‘“Panama”’ is an exquisite languishing damsel 
of the Empress Eugenie period in a great skirt 
of mauve muslin embroidered with a tracery 
of mauve pineapples and foliage in violet, and 


ruched with real lace. ‘ Salyado;” 
has the entire skirt, straight and 
slim, made from baguette beads jy 
jewel colours, copied from a fabric 
designed by Hartnell and printej 
by the Calico Printers’ Agsgogia. 
tion. ‘“‘Honduras”’ shows a drama. 
tic arrangement of coral necklaces 
swinging from ear to ear, Thic 
dusky beauty wears a marvelloys 
combination of lime yelloy., purple 
and rose. Only two costumes jy 
the whole exhibition shov- a tgp. 
dency to what we regarc ag the 
traditionally Spanish, a vedding 
dress and a ruched “fli nenco” 
dress of the type that A -gentin, 
used to wear. The exquis <e bride 
of Cuba is in oyster s tin en, 
crusted with pearl em) roider; 
much ruffled, and carrie a bor. 
quet of tobacco flowers. 


All the figurines we: r exoti 
jewellery — earrings, rocklaces 
dripping with mock eme: Ids and 
diamonds, wide multi-:oloure 
brooches, pendants, loci:ets ax 
diamond crosses. The gl ves an 
shoes show many fashio» detail 
too of Victoriana in the South American manner 
The gauntlets in brown leather worn by the 
dashing lady in Bolivian costume, all green an 
red embroidery, would be excellent with a: 
English tweed suit. 

The lime-coloured knitted moccasins of 
Honduras give ideas for evening bootees {0 
the house that could be made from the piecq 
bag and might cheer up the fifth winter of 
the war. 


The various embassies and legations have 
helped Mr. Hartnell by lending books an 
pictures and the exhibition, it is hoped, wil 
go to South America after it has toured the 
principal cities of this country. 

P. Joyce REYNOLDS. 
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THE NEW FORM OF SMOKELESS FUEL 
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2. 3 4 5 6 7 


ACROSS. 
. His circuit takes a month (five words, 3, 3,2 


3, 4) 
. Really, what disreputable fish for the R.A.! 


717, Country Lrg, i (7 


. A follower of an international Socialist (7 
. With or without its spike it is fragrant (4 
. That of time leads us on to April (5) 
3. Sort of desert to pass on the other side? (4 
3. Not uniform (7) 
. Affiance (7) 
“_________ the man,” sang Virgil and quot 
Mr. Shaw (two words, 4, 3) 
20 might serve as one for wiping ov 
boots (7) 
3. Any in a 
drink (4) 
. Croakers (5) 
25. Lohengrin’s smile? (4) 
. What the listener will not turn (two word 


storm should provide a s0 


, 3) 
29. Here in Africa French manners in an ¢ 
tremity are good (7) 
. Occupation for student or sempstress (thr 
words, 7, 2, 6) 


DOWN. 


. He has no bark, but his bite is worse than 
dance ! (two words, 9, 6) 
. Compel (7) 
3. Am in unaspirated concealment (4) 
. “Ah, smile!” (anagr.) (7) : 
. The fox’s domesticated child, perhaps | 
words, 4, 3) 
. Rochester’s lady (4) 
. A great river (7) 
. Of course Mary Cholmondeley 
seated ! (15) 
. One might so describe the wi 
wall (5) 


ote it wil 
ing on th 


“Tf —— 


Into a dark tremendous sea 0 ud 
It is but for a time.”’—Brown 3) 
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. Address: The Moated Grangé 


. Not the bright side of 21 across. (two word 





(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 
Address 


21. Sirius (7) ; 
22. He didn’t get a wire to finish * 
3. A character in Lalla Rookh (4 


job (7 





. Mixed diet for Eric (4) 





For further particulars apply to your 
REGISTERED COAL MERCHANT or to :— 
STEPHENSON CLARKE 
& ASSOCIATED COMPANIES LIMITED 
4 FENCHURCH AVENUE, 
; LONDON, E.C.3 


A Powe ct Durrayn Product 





ACROSS.- 


SOLUTION TO No. 716. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of October 15, will be announced next week. 
1, Pickwick Papers; 9, Vintage; 10, Orlando; 11, Moan; 
12, Strip; 14, Swan; 17, Normal; 19, Not yet; 20, Too dear; 21, Ararat; 
23, Get out; 25, Then; 26, Assam; 29, Hare; 32, Sophora; 33, lachimo; 
34, Nine of diamonds. 
Weak; 4, Cheat; 5, Paoli; 6, Pole; 7, Runaway; 8, Going to the dogs; 
13, Renders; 15, Natal; 16, Gored; 18, Lot; 19, Nag; 22, Adelphi; 24, 
Oration; 27, Staff; 28, Alibi; 30, Mole; 31, Scum. 


DOWN.—1, Pavement artist; 


2, Centaur; 3, 





The winner of Crossword 9. 71548 


Miss Olive Turne 


60, Wake Road, Nethe 2dge, 
Sheffield 7. 
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Fuel economy, now 
so essential, does not 
mean the end of 
snow - white linens 
and cottons—not if 
you use Parozone. 


It is always pleasantly satisfying 
to feel that the beauty of your 
household linens <nd cottons is 
above reproach. You can make 
sure of their whiteness and ensure 
their freshness with Parozone. 
Then, even though dried indoors, 
linens and cottons come white as 
snow; radiantly fresh and sweet. 
And you are saving fuel at the 
same time, for MUSTARD GAS, 


Parozone should be ap- 
Parozone needs plied, full strength, to 


‘ ——_ 
ket \ \ 
AY Y i ts affected parts left on for 
Or H | N 4 wok E ; COLD WATER two minutes. and then 
m washed off. It must be 
Ney olled prices ; ¥ on ly to prod uce applied immediately, or 


THI - * | Id. — ” . i ts b ri | | iant within five minutes. 


THI? Parozone must not be 
Nid. & I 
[34d FROM YOUR 


° resu It. applied near the eyes. 
GROCER 
* ® OR STORE 
f Head Office: 
; GLASGOW 


And at LONDON 
y Goodall, Backhouse & Co., Ltd., Leeds, makers of famous sauces for 80 years 2 and NOTTINGHAM 


we ord 








YOUR LINENS AND COTTONS 
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LOTUS eldtschoen 


‘I am sending my Lotus Veldtschoen for repair. I 
have used them ever since 1925 and they have been 
in continuous wear since Sept. 1st, 39, in France, 
Norway and Scotland. They will still be water- 
proof when the stitching has been repaired.” 


GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 


During the War, 1914-18, Lotus Ltd. made 54,751 pairs of 
Veldtschoen Boots. Worn exclusively by Officers on active ser- 
vice overseas, only 76 pairs failed to give complete satisfaction. 


TILL VICTORY IS WON THE SALE OF LOTUS VELDTSCHOEN IS RESERVED TO MEMBERS OF H.M. FORCES 





